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INTRODUCTION 



Part One: 

The Evolution of the 
Leningrad Dutch 

A Compromise between Classical 
and Hypermodern Ideas 

The Leningrad Dutch is a young 
branch of a very old opening, and is 
therefore a curious mixture of classical 
and hypermodern concepts. These 
will be better understood if it is placed 
within the context of other openings. 

Classical chess: solid but uninspiring 



After 1 d4 d5 Black seizes an equal 


amount of space in the centre. The 
problem is that White can continue 2 
c4, beginning a siege of d5 (unless, of 
course, Black responds 2...dxc4, when 
White regains the pawn and normally 
retains a space advantage). It is difficult 
for Black to make a fight of it against a 
player happy to draw. There is little 
strategical or tactical imbalance after 
say 2 c4 e6 3 €k3 €tf6 4 cxd5 exd5 5 
Jtg5 or 2...c6 3 £k3 €tf6 4 £rf3 e6 5 
cxd5 exd5. Black has a solid and safe 
position, but he is unlikely to win 
against a competent opponent. This 
will not satisfy the reader who wants 
to win all his games as White and 
Black! 

Hypermodem chess: dynamic but risky 
see following diagram 

This is a completely different ap¬ 
proach. Black has conceded a space 
advantage, but on the other hand he 
can attack White’s centre. A hard 
struggle is in prospect. Nevertheless, 
White’s chances are slightly preferable. 
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The Dutch Leningrad 


As Polugayevsky once remarked ‘a 
space advantage must be worth some¬ 
thing’. ' 



One approach to the opening has all 
the solidity while the other has all the 
counterattacking potential. 

Is there a way of combining these 
ideas: an opening that fights for equal 
space in the centre without sacrificing 
dynamism? Let me introduce you to 
the Dutch. 

The Dutch Defence 



After 1 d4 f5 Black lays claim to 
equal rights in the centre. He controls 
e4, which has suddenly become a 
weak square in White’s half of the 
board! Compared with 1 d4 d5 2 c4 


above, there is no undermining move. 
(2 e4 is undoubtedly playable for 
White, but White has to exert himself 
to regain his pawn and this allows 
Black to develop with equal chances. 
And philosophically speaking, does 
White really want to sacrifice his 
proud e-pawn?) 

The Stonewall Dutch 



In prototype Dutch games, Black 
usually built up a wall of pawns in the 
centre on c6, d5, e6 and f5. This con¬ 
figuration of pawns is known as a 
Stonewall. Traditionally, Black begins 
an assault on White’s king with moves 
such as ...We8 and ...#h5, ...£>e4, ...g7- 
g5 and ...2f6-h6. Typically, the bishop 
on f8 goes to e7 or more usually d6. 

Against weak or nervous players 
this rather crude attacking scheme can 
be devastating. However, although he 
is well entrenched on the light squares, 
there are some dark-square weaknesses 
in Black’s centre; notably the e5 
square is a hole that White’s pieces can 
occupy. Also, the bishop on c8 has no 
real future. Should the centre edifice 
collapse under a well supported blow 
such as e2-e4!, then all the positional 
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weaknesses in Black’s game will be 
exposed. Nevertheless, we shouldn’t 
exaggerate the drawbacks to the 
Stonewall. No convincing refutation 
has ever been found. Furthermore, 
when modern Grandmasters adopt the 
Stonewall they do not try for the all- 
out attack described above. Instead 
they concentrate on bolstering their 
centre against White’s attempts to un¬ 
dermine it and are happy with the 
space and security that the Stonewall 
confers. 

As will be seen, the Stonewall cen¬ 
tre occasionally appears in the Lenin¬ 
grad Dutch, especially after White has 
played an early b2-b3 (see Chapter 6) 
or adopted the c2-c3 system (Chapter 
8). The difference of course is that the 
black bishop goes to g7 in a fianchetto 
rather than to d6 or e7. 

The Dutch Fluid Centre 



This is a much less committal way 
for Black to handle the position. 
There is no hole on e5 and his centre 
and dark squares are generally secure. 
However, only part of the problem 
has been solved: look at the black 
bishop on e7. It lacks a legal move and 


doesn’t have a bright future. 

The Leningrad Dutch 



In the 1940s, the development of 
the King’s Indian Defence into a vi¬ 
able counterattacking system had an 
important influence on the Dutch. 
Some masters in Leningrad began ex¬ 
perimenting with a kingside fianchetto 
instead of the Fluid Centre or Stone¬ 
wall. The bishop is excellently placed 
on g7, aiming at the centre point d4. 
Also, it helps to shelter the king 
should a pawn assault (by either side!) 
begin on the kingside. In all, the Len¬ 
ingrad version of the Dutch is a more 
flexible and promising approach than 
the alternatives above. Black seeks all 
the advantages of a hypermodern de¬ 
velopment of the king’s bishop, with¬ 
out allowing White a broad centre. 

The Drawback to the Dutch 

It is clear that the Dutch Defence, and 
the Leningrad variation in particular, 
has much to recommend it. There is 
only one obvious objection to l...f5, 
but it is regarded as so serious by some 
players that they are deterred from 
ever playing it. 
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The Dutch Leningrad 


Every player learns from bitter ex¬ 
perience that at the start of the game 
the weakest point in Black’s position 
is f7 (and, for White, f2). Many a ca¬ 
tastrophe occurs before the beginner 
learns how to defend f7 or f2 against 
the enemy queen or a knight fork. 

A whole openings industry is built 
around protecting f7 against attack. 
The French Defence (1 e4 e6) and Si¬ 
cilian variations such as 1 e4 c5 2 
^c6 3 d4 cxd4 4 5^xd4 e6 aim to 
shield the f7 square from an invisible 
bishop on c4. 

Therefore, it is not surprising that 
l...f5 fills some players with alarm. 
Black weakens, rather than fortifies, 
the f7 square and exposes himself to 
attack along the diagonals c4-f7 and 
h5-e8. Now in a game between strong 
players it is unlikely that l...f5 will 
lead to immediate disaster. However, 
pawns cannot move backwards, and 
the black kingside will never be as 
solid as if the pawn was back on f7. 
Thus, if Black plays a subsequent ...e7- 
e6 the barrier on e6 will never be as 
secure as in the French Defence; while 
...g7-g6, as in the Leningrad Dutch, 
encourages a quick h4-h5 attack by 
White, which is made all the more 
appetising by the structural weak¬ 
nesses created by ...f7-f5. 

Nevertheless, if Black plays cor¬ 
rectly there is nothing to fear. A cer¬ 
tain Garry Kasparov makes two at¬ 
tempts to beat the Leningrad Dutch in 
this games collection, and in neither is 
he successful! Though to encourage 
players as White, perhaps I should add 
that he did achieve some advantage in 
both games. 


Part Two: 

Some Key Positions in 
the Leningrad Dutch 

White fianchettoes his 
King's Bishop 



Since the black bishop is so well 
placed on g7, it is no surprise that its 
white counterpart proves equally ef¬ 
fective on the mirror image square g2. 
In fact, White almost always responds 
to the Leningrad Dutch by fianchetto- 
ing his own king’s bishop. This is by 
far the best way to mobilise the king- 
side. The bishop controls the long 
open diagonal, bolstering the key d5 
and e4 squares and making it harder 
for Black to develop his bishop on c8 
because of the pressure on b7. And 
defensively speaking, it helps to fortify 
the kingside against any attack. 

The only other way of bringing out 
the bishop is by e2-e3 and then JLd3. 
This seems clumsy compared to the 
efficient method described above. 
White develops the bishop to a con¬ 
gested diagonal, shuts in his other 
bishop with e2-e3 and does nothing to 
strengthen the kingside in anticipation 
of Black’s attack. It also neglects the 
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centre square d5 which, as will be 
seen, is a focal point in the opening 
struggle. Some examples of his alterna¬ 
tive method of development can be 
found in Chapter 9. 

Black is allowed to play ...e7-e5 

Since Black has advanced ...f7-f5, he 
would like to follow up at some stage 
with ...e7-e5, when the two pawns 
abreast in the centre should give him a 
good game. In that case, a King’s In¬ 
dian type of position would be 
reached in which Black has denied his 
opponent an unchallenged e2-e4 ad¬ 
vance while carrying out his own 
positionally desirable ...f7-f5 advance 
with no loss of time (often in the 
King’s Indian Black moves his king’s 
knight from f6, plays ...f7-f5 and then 
moves the knight back to f6 again!). 



In the diagram White’s passive play 
has allowed Black to safely carry out 
the ...e7-e5 advance. However, a word 
of warning: when Black achieves the 
...e7-e5 advance, this normally means 
his game is in a healthy state. Indeed, 
it used to be thought that if White 
avoided the constricting d4-d5, then 
the response ...e7-e5 would always be 


good enough for equality or more. But 
as usual in chess, things are not so 
simple. As a rule, you should decline 
the opportunity of ...e7-e5 if it entails 
opening the centre when you are sub¬ 
stantially behind in development. This 
question will be examined in detail in 
Chapter 5. 

White prepares and advances 
e2-e4 

This is a logical idea (seen here in ideal 
circumstances for White). By forcing 
through e2-e4, White exposes the 
backward pawn on e7 to attack and 
also accentuates the weakness of 
Black’s hole on e6. Ideally White 
would like to double rooks along the 
e-file to increase the pressure. A good 
example of how to utilise this strategy 
as White is seen in Karpov-Malaniuk 
(Game 9). 



However, the advance e2-e4 also has 
its drawbacks. The bishop on c8 is 
freed, so Black could play ...jLf5 or 
perhaps pin the knight on f3 with 
...Jtg4. Also, if White advances d4-d5 
to increase his grip on e6, Black may 
play ...£}a6 and ...£k:5. Finally, Black 
could try to exploit the slight 
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vulnerability of f2 which has been 
caused by the rook leaving fl and the 
opening of the f-file. For example he 
could put his queen on f7 via e8 and 
then advance the kingside pawns to 
drive away the f3-knight with ...g5-g4. 

The Main Line Centre: 

White plays d4-d5 

In the King’s Indian Defence, Black 
uses his e- and f-pawns to spearhead an 
attack. However, in the Dutch the e- 
pawn can be nobbled with d4-d5! 



We should examine the diagram 
above carefully, since it illustrates 
many of the positional themes in the 
main line Leningrad Dutch. White has 
just played 8 d5 after the moves 1 d4 
f5 2 g3 £>f6 3 ±g2 g6 4 £>f3 ±g7 5 0-0 
0-0 6 c4 d6 7 <S^c3 c6. Now if Black 
advances 8...e5, then 9 dxe6 en passant 
eliminates the e-pawn and so prevents 
Black from building a mass of pawns 
in the centre (if it wasn’t for the en 
passant rule, the Dutch would be a 
great opening!). Also, after 9 dxe6 the 
black d-pawn is weak. If prior to the 
diagram Black had played 7..Me 8 in¬ 
stead of 7...C6 the continuation 8 d5 e5 
9 dxe6 would leave Black precariously 


placed on the hl-a8 diagonal, unless of 
course he played a subsequent ...c7-c6, 
when the d-pawn would be weakened 
in any case. 

In the King’s Indian Defence, Black 
doesn’t have to worry about his centre 
being impaired by d4-d5. For example, 
after 1 d4 2 c4 g6 3 g3 JLg7 4 Ag2 
d6 5 £rf3 0-0 a similar idea with 6 d5?! 
proves harmless. Black can play 6...e5 
with impunity, since 7 dxe6 fxe6 
leaves Black with a strong centre: 
there is an open f-file for his rook, no 
outpost for a white knight on d5, and 
no weakness on either the diagonal hl- 
a8 or a2-g8. So Black’s early ...f7-f5 
means that after d4-d5! he can never 
hope to use a centre pawn phalanx to 
storm through on the kingside and he 
has to find other means to generate 
counterplay. There are two main re¬ 
sponses to the idea of d4-d5. 

Black bites the bullet with ...e7-e5 
After ...e7-e5 the active black pieces 
give dynamic compensation for the 
weaknesses in Black’s pawn structure 
... or so Black hopes! Here is a posi¬ 
tion arising from the diagram above 
after 8...e5 9 dxe6 Axe6 10 Md3 £\a6. 
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A master of the 1920s would have 
been delighted to have White’s posi¬ 
tion. He would probably regard 
Black’s set-up as dreadful in view of 
the weakness on d6. Indeed if ‘nothing 
happened’ then White would play 
moves such as itf4, b2-b3 and Hadl, 
followed by gobbling up the d-pawn. 

Nowadays variations tend to get in 
the way of the best laid plans of strate¬ 
gists. If 11 Jtf4, for example, then it 
turns out that ll...?3e4!? 12 £>xe4 fxe4 

13 MxeA £>c5 keeps Black afloat (see 
Game 19). Indeed if White is careless 
he could be overwhelmed by the ac¬ 
tive black pieces. 

Another idea is 11 ?3g5. Now we 
have all been taught that bishops are 
more valuable than knights so it is 
surprising that Black seems to have 
equalised fully after ll...#e7! (much 
better than retreating the bishop). For 
example, 12 ?3xe6?! (better to keep 
this as a threat) 12...Wxe6 13 Jtf4 Bad8 

14 b3 (or else 14...?3c5 wins a pawn) 
14...?3c5 15 Me2 2fe8 16 fiadl a5. 



Black’s pieces are so well en¬ 
trenched in the centre that it will be 
difficult for White to make any prog¬ 
ress. The supposedly strong white 


bishop on g2, which has no opposite 
number, is ineffective. A plan to open 
lines with e2-e4 would be hard to im¬ 
plement, since Black has the e4 square 
protected five(!) times. 

See Chapter 3 for a more detailed 
discussion of the 8 d5 e5 variation. 

Black keeps the centre closed 
As an alternative to the above, Black 
can acquiesce to a space disadvantage 
and try to exploit the drawbacks to 
White’s d4-d5 advance. These include: 

a) the, at least temporary, blocking 
of the diagonal of the bishop on g2; 

b) the opening of the diagonal al- 
h8, which makes the bishop on g7 
stronger; and 

c) the weakening of the e5 and c5 
squares. 

Here we consider some possible 
plans for White after d4-d5. 

White acts on the queenside 



White can try to gain space on the 
queenside with flbl and b2-b4. This 
idea is particularly effective if Black 
has already played ...c7-c6 to under¬ 
mine White’s centre. Then after the 
exchange d5xc6 b7xc6 White can 
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advance with b4-b5, perhaps in 
combination with £\d4, and pressurise 
Black along the diagonal and ultimate¬ 
ly at the rook on a8. Another method 
of putting pressure on the queenside is 
c4-c5!? This can sometimes be played 
as a pawn sacrifice if Black has to reply 
...d6xc5, since then the black centre 
and queenside has been disrupted. 

White acts in the centre 
After d4-d5 White can still employ the 
plan of Bel and e2-e4, aiming for pres¬ 
sure on e6 and e7, which has been dis¬ 
cussed above. With the pawn on d5 
his hold on e6 is firmer, so this plan 
would be effective in combination 
with <SMi3 and £rf4, aiming at e6. 

White acts on the kingside 



White could delay castling and instead 
play <SMi3 and £rf4 followed by h2-h4 
and h4-h5, with on attack on Black’s 
slightly weakened kingside. In particu¬ 
lar the black g-pawn is vulnerable to 
this pawn stab. 

Black's strategy 

Of course Black has various ideas to 
counter each White plan after d4-d5. 
He too can choose to act on either 
wing on in the centre. If Black is ag¬ 
gressively inclined, then the immedi¬ 
ate advance of the kingside pawns 
with ...h7-h6 and ...g6-g5, putting the 
queen on g6 or f7 via e8, is the most 
double-edged plan. Or he can en¬ 
trench himself on the queenside with 
...a7-a5 and ...£\a6 and then look to 
undermine White’s centre with ...c7- 
c6. The solid ...e7-e5 has been exam¬ 
ined in an earlier section above. Fi¬ 
nally, Black can anticipate d4-d5 with 
...£>c6, so that after d4-d5 he can re¬ 
spond ...^a5 and prepare to attack c4 
with ...a7-a6, ...Bb8 and ...b7-b5. 

Black must be flexible enough to ad¬ 
just his strategy according to the plan 
which White adopts, but in all cases he 
should have adequate chances. 
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Main Line 7...We8 8 d5 



1 d4 f5 2 g3 £>f6 3 £g2 g6 4 &f3 
£g7 5 0-0 0-0 6 c4 d6 7 £>c3 We8 8 
d5 

In playing 7..Me$ Black immedi¬ 
ately threatens to seize space in the 
centre with ...e7-e5. White is normally 
provoked into 8 d5 to pre-empt 
Black’s plan - but this is a good move 
for White! So why does Black cajole 
his opponent into playing the best 
move? 

The point is that Black wants to 
clarify the situation in the centre be¬ 
fore continuing his development. 
Thus, after White has played d4-d5 his 
natural developing scheme includes 
...a7-a5 (covering b4) and then ...£3a6 
and ...4k5 when the knight is well 
positioned on c5. Or perhaps he 
would play ...£3a6 and ...£3c5 without 
the preliminary ...a7-a5? However, if 
he were to embark on this plan im¬ 
mediately with 7...£3a6 then White 
can renounce the idea of d4-d5 alto¬ 
gether and play Bel and e2-e4. The 
knight would look silly on a6 since 
there is no square on c5 available to it. 


So with 7..MeS Black waits for 
White to play d4-d5: only after White 
has committed himself to this advance 
does he continue ...£3a6 or ...a7-a5. 


Game 1 

Kramnik-Maianiuk 

Moscow Olympiad 1994 

1 £>f3 f5 2 g3 £>f6 3 £g2 g6 4 0-0 
£g7 5 d4 d6 6 c4 0-0 7 £>c3 »e8 8 
d5£>a6 

The alternative 8...a5 is considered 
in Games 6 and 7 below. 

9 Bbl 
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White aims to gain space on the 
queenside by advancing his queenside 
pawns, which is his most dangerous 
plan. For 9 4^d4 see Game 5. 

9.. .£d7 

9...c5 invariably leads to Games 2 
and 3 after 10 dxc6 bxc6 11 b4. 

10 b4 c5 

If Black allows his opponent to play 
moves like Jte3, Jtd4 and c4-c5 etc., 
unopposed then he will soon be suffo¬ 
cated, so he is obliged to make a claim 
for some space in the centre. The 
drawback is that the open lines on the 
queenside and in the centre that now 
result are avenues for a white attack. 

Note that if 10...c6 White’s reply is 
the same, though the less incisive 11 
Wb3 was played in Game 4. 

11 dxc6! 

White correctly cashes in his space 
advantage to open the position. 

1 1 ...iLXC6 

In Games 2 and 3 we examine 

11.. .bxc6, which is probably the better 
recapture. 

12 Wb3! 



Not 12 b5?! JLxf3 13 Jtxf3 <S3c5 
when Black is solidly placed, e.g. 14 
iLe3 Bc8 15 JLxc5 2xc 5 16 iLxb7 


2xc4 with equal chances. After 12 
Wb3 White threatens 13 c5+ when 

13.. .'A ) h8 14 cxd6 gives Black an iso¬ 
lated pawn and 13...d5 14 JLf4 leaves 
White dominant on the central dark 
squares. 

12.. .£ie4 13£b2 

Here after 13 c5+ White has 
no time for 14 cxd6. 

13.. .<&xc3 

Kramnik recommends 13..JLxc3! 

14 £xc3 (not 14 c5+? Wf 7 15 ±xc3 
JLd5 when Black is better) 14...£}xc3 

15 #xc3 2c8 with a small advantage 

to White. However, 16 #e3! then 
looks dangerous since 16...JLe4 17 
£>g5! ±xbl 18 ±xb7 ±xa2 19 ±xa6 
leaves the bishop on a2 in danger of 
being trapped and 19..Jtxc4? 20 

Axc4+ 2xc4 21 #e6+ wins for White. 

If you want to play this system for 
Black then it would be worth spend¬ 
ing some time analysing this variation. 
If Black is in trouble here then per¬ 
haps ll...itxc6 is not playable, and 
one must prefer ll...bxc6. 

14£xc3 Jixc3 15 c5+ ! 

This zwischenzug forces a weakness 
in Black’s centre. It required fine 
judgement and good calculation since 
White is hereafter compelled to sacri¬ 
fice two pawns for an attack. 15 Wxc3 
would have transposed to the previous 
note. 

15.. .e6 16 Wxc3 dxc5 17 b5! 

The only way forwards as 17 bxc5 
2c8 leaves Black firmly entrenched. 

17.. .£xb5 18 £>e5 2b8 

White has strong pressure for his 
pawns, since Black has serious dark- 
square weaknesses on the kingside and 
in the centre. He would willingly 
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swap a rook for a bishop on g7 to 
staunch up the al-h8 diagonal! As it is, 
the white knight can sit on e5 unmo¬ 
lested and dominate the proceedings. 
Nor is Black’s hold on the light 
squares firm. Kramnik plans to rip 
away the black pawns in the centre 
with e2-e4! and then begin a decisive 
attack on Black’s vulnerable king. 



19 Sfel! b6 20 e4 £>c7 21 exf5 
gxf5 22 ®e3 a6?! 

Kramnik gives a long analysis in In- 
formator 62 which concludes that 
Black should play 22...Jta4, when af¬ 
ter 23 ±f3 £>d5! 24 #g5+ *h8 25 
#h4 £3f6 (stopping 26 JLh5) 26 2e3, 
followed by 27 2bel, White maintains 
his attack but Black can hope to sur¬ 
vive. Of course, in practice it was very 
hard for Malaniuk to find the correct 
path. 

23 ®g5+ &h8 24 2bd1 2g8 25 Wf4! 
We7 26 £c6! 

Threatening 27 2d7. Now Black 
should have given up the exchange 
with 26...2bd8 27 2xd8 2xd8 28 
JLxb5 axb5 29 £k6 (Kramnik), but 
White would have had good winning 
chances. 

26...2g4? 27 £>xg4 £xc6 28 2d6! 


The decisive move. 

28.. .£e8 29 £ih6 

Even better was 29 Bdxe6! £3xe6 30 
#e5+ #g7 (30...4^8 31 £3h6+ mates 
next move) 31 #xb8 etc. (Kramnik). 
But the game move wins easily 
enough. 

29.. .2c8 30 2xb6 Wg7 31 2b7 £c6 
32 2a7 £id5 33 «e5 ®xe5 34 £>f7+ 
4g8 35 £ixe5 £b5 36 a4! £xa4 37 
2xa6 £b5 38 2xe6 c4 39 2d6 £ib4 
40 2b6 £ic2 41 2b 1 1-0 

Black resigned as 41...Jta4 42 2b8 
wins the c-pawn. 

Game2 

Hracek-Malaniuk 

Kecskemet 1991 


1 d4 f5 2 g3 £if6 3 £g2 g6 4 £>f3 
£g7 5 0-0 0-0 6 c4 d6 7 £>c3 We8 8 
d5 £ia6 9 2b1 £d7 10 b4 c5 11 
dxc6 bxc6 

Varying from 11...JLxc6 (Game 1). 
In the present game the move order 
was actually 9 2b 1 c5 10 dxc6 bxc6 11 
b4 JLd7, but I have altered it for the 
sake of clarity. 

12 b5 

A crucial position. The less direct 
12 a3 is considered in the next game. 

12.. .£>c5 

In a later game, Malaniuk preferred 

12.. .cxb5 13 cxb5 5 14 a4 (14 £3d4 
£3fe4 is perfectly okay for Black), 
reaching the following position. 

see following diagram 

Here Black sensibly played his rook 
away from the vulnerable long diago¬ 
nal with 14...Sc8 and equalised after 
15 JLb2 a6! 16 <53d4 (16 axb6 £3xa6) 
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16...axb5 17 axb5 £rfe4 18 5^xe4 fxe4; 
Greenfeld-Malaniuk, Pardubice 1993. 
Instead 15 ^d4 has been recom¬ 
mended, but 15...£tfe4 16 ^xe4 fxe4 
should be fine for Black. 15 Jie 3 £>g4 
also gives Black enough play. 



13 £>d4 £>fe4 

Black didn’t have enough compen¬ 
sation for the exchange after 13...cxb5 

14 JLxa8 Wxa8 15 £>dxb5 2c8 16 £\d5 
£3xd5 17 #xd5+ #xd5 18 cxd5 in 
Piket-M.Gurevich, Groningen 1992. 

14 £>xe4 £>xe4 15 bxc6 £xc6 16 
&e6 



Superficially, this looks very im¬ 
pressive, but Malaniuk had prepared a 
suitable riposte. 

16...Wc8! 17 £>xg7 


If 17 £>xf8 then 17...^c3 18 ^xg6 
(selling the knight as dearly as possible 
by attacking e7) 18...hxg6 19 Wc2 
Jixg2 20 4xg2 £\xbl 21 #xbl Wxc4 
equalises at least for Black. 

17...4xg7 18 £xe4! £xe4 19 £b2+ 
4f7 20 2d We6! 

This puts the queen on an excellent 
post for both offensive and defensive 
purposes. 

21 Wd4 



This is apparently very strong since 
White’s control of the long diagonal 
seems menacing. Nevertheless, there is 
a very safe square on e8 for Black’s 
king. Black won’t be mated just be¬ 
cause of the weakness of the g7 square. 

21.. .2ab8! 

This plans 22...®f6, forcing the 
queens off with easy equality. 

22 £a1 

White counters the threat, but this 
retreat means his bishop can never go 
to a3 to oust a blockading black rook 
from c5. 

22.. .2fc8? 

The wrong rook. Malaniuk says he 
should have played 22...2bc8!, when 
after 23 #g7+ 4e8 24 Wxh7 f4 Black 
has adequate counter-chances. His 
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king is then relatively safe and he 
could try to mate his opponent with 
...2c5 intending ...2h5 and ...Wh3. 

23 2fd1 2g8 

Things have gone wrong for Black 
because the strategically desirable 

23...2c5?? loses a rook after 24 Wg7+. 
If he had played his other rook to c8 
last move then 23...2c5 would now be 
both sound and strong: it prevents a 
white breakthrough in the centre with 
c4-c5! and prepares to win the c-pawn 
by doubling rooks on the c-file. 



24 f3 £a8 25 4f2 g5 

Black doesn’t want his pawns fixed 
by 26 h4, so prepares to ‘slide past’ 
with 26...g4. 

26 c5! d5 

This shuts in his bishop, but he had 
to keep the position closed. 

27 2b1? 

The exchange of rooks eases some 
of the pressure on Black. White 
should have played for an attack with 
27 2d3! (Malaniuk). 

27...2xb1 28 2xb1 £c6 29 2b3 
«fh6 30 4g1 Wg6 31 2e3 f4 32 2e5 
2d8 33 g4 4e8 34 4g2 4d7 35 h4 
h6 36 2f5 «e6 37 *e5? 

Another incorrect exchange that 


allows Black to escape into an end¬ 
game in which the opposite-coloured 
bishops save him. After the simple 37 
4f2 Black would still have had to 
endure White’s middlegame assault. 

37.. .«xe5 38 £xe5 Sg8 39 h5 4e8! 
40 £d4 2f8 41 2xf8+ 4xf8 42 4f2 
4f7 43 e3 fxe3+ 44 4xe3 £a4 45 
a3 £d7 46 4f2 a5 47 4g3 £c6 48 
f4 a4 49 fxg5 hxg5 50 £e3 4f6 51 
h6 4g6 52 £xg5 e5 53 h7 4xh7 54 
£f6 d4! 

White’s extra pawn proves insuffi¬ 
cient to win. 

55 £xe5 d3 56 £c3 4g6 57 4f4 
4f7 58 4e5 4e7 59 g5 £e8 60 4d4 
£g6 61 4c4 4d8 62 4b5 £e8+ 63 
4b6 4c8 64 £d2 £h5 65 £f4 £e8 
66 c6 £g6 67 4b5 £e8 'A-'A 

Game 3 

Antunes-M .Gurevich 

Euro Club Cup , Strasbourg 1994 

1 £>f3 d6 2 d4 g6 3 g3 £g7 4 £g2 
f5 5 0-0 £if6 6 c4 0-0 7 £ic3 «e8 8 
d5 £ia6 9 2b1 £d7 10 b4 c6 11 
dxc6 bxc6 1 2 a3 

White is not attracted by the sharp 
12 b5 (see Game 2 above) and so con¬ 
solidates his queenside pawns. This is 
necessary before undertaking play in 
the centre, since 12 ^d4 allows 

12.. .^xb4!? 13 2xb4 c5. 

see following diagram 

Now Black has sufficient play for 
the exchange after both 14 2b 1 cxd4 
15 Jtxa8 dxc3 and 14 £>d5 £>xd5 15 
Jtxd5+ 4418 (not 15...e6? 16 JLxa8 
Wxa8 17 £>xf5!) 16 JLxa8 #xa8 17 2b 1 
cxd4. 
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Returning the exchange also fails to 
give White any advantage, e.g. 14 
JLxa8 cxb4 15 Ad5+ e6 16 JLxe6+ 
Axe6 17 £}cb5!? #d7 18 #b3 (thus far 
Shabtai-Tabatadze, Biel 1993) 18...fic8! 

19 £>xe6 Wxe6 20 WxbA (no better is 

20 £>xa7 Sxc4 21 JLd2 d5!, when 22 
Jtxb4? #b6 would be a nasty acci¬ 
dent) 20...Sxc4 21 #xd6 Wxd6 22 
£>xd6 Sc2 and Black regains the pawn 
with equality. 



12.. .£ic7 13 £b2 

Now that the knight has gone to c7, 
White can also consider expanding on 
the queenside with 13 a4. 

13.. Ae6! 

The slow 13... < & > h8?! allows White 
to break up Black’s centre with 14 c5!, 


when 14...dxc5 15 bxc5 4^g4 16 ?3a4 
was good for White in Nikolic- 
M.Gurevich, Manila Interzonal 1990. 

After 13...Bb8 White can also con¬ 
sider 14 c5, but 13...fid8 is playable. 
Then 14 b5 £>e6 15 a4 fib 8 (to put a 
check on White’s queenside expansion 
by ruling out 16 a5) 16 #c2?! f4! 17 
Jta3 g5 gave Black plenty of counter¬ 
play on the kingside in Damljanovic- 
Bareev, Sochi 1988. However, 16 Wc2 
is inaccurate according to Bareev, who 
claims that after the immediate 16 JLa3 
White would have had a slight advan¬ 
tage, e.g. 16...f4 17 Wd3! and the queen 
is on a better and safer square than in 
the game. 

14 £ia4 

The reader who has studied the last 
note will realise why 13...5^e6 was a 
clever move. 

If here White plays 14 b5, planning 

15 a4 etc., as in the Bareev game men¬ 
tioned above, then Black doesn’t have 
to play ...fid8 (the whole reason for 
this move was to deter c4-c5, which is 
unnecessary after White has gone b4- 
b5): so ...fib8! when appropriate 
would then leave Black a whole tempo 
up on the Bareev note. 

Secondly, White could choose a 
move order beginning with 14 #d3 
planning b4-b5, a3-a4 and JLa3. How¬ 
ever, after b4-b5 Black can play ...£\c5, 
harassing the white queen before 
White can prepare the response Jta3 
and Jtxc5. 

So Antunes selects a different plan. 
He threatens 15 c5, undermining 
Black’s centre, which provokes 14...c5, 
weakening the d5 square. Then he re¬ 
routes his knight to d5 and prepares to 
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advance his queenside pawns which 
are two against one after 14...c5. Then 
he will try to make a queen. Black’s 
response to this plan is to seek coun¬ 
terplay on the kingside. So a hard fight 
is in prospect. 



14.. .c5 15 b5 f4 16 £>c3 g5 17 £>d5 
fib8?! 

Gurevich suggests 17...fid8 would 
have been better: see the next note. 

18£h3! 

An awkward move to meet. White 
threatens to capture on e6 and then 
g5. Obviously 18...g4? fails to 19 
£>xf6+, and Gurevich analyses 

18.. .Wh5!? 19 ®xe7+ <4>h8 20 ±xe6 
Jtxe6 21 #xd6 Jtxc4 as ‘unclear’, but 
22 £rf5!, planning to answer 22...Jtxe2 
with 23 We7 winning, seems very 
strong for White. 

If the black rook was on d8 rather 
than b8 in this variation, then 21 
Wxd6 would have be ruled out and 
Black would have a dangerous attack. 
That is why 17...fib8 was less precise 
than 17...fid8. 

18.. .h6 19 Wd3 <&h8 20 £xf6 £xf6 
21 a4 fxg3 22 hxg3 Wf7 23 a5 

So far White has played accurately 
and kept control of the position. But 


here he should spend a little more 
time securing his kingside. After 23 
< 4 > g2!, planning Hhl, Black would 
have been unable to strengthen his 
kingside attack with ...h7-h5 etc., as in 
the game. In that case his own king on 
h8 would be the more exposed. So 
White would have had few worries 
and could then begin his queenside 
advance. 



23.. .h5! 

Black takes the chance to activate 
his pawns as the prelude to an attack. 
24 £g2 g4 25 £>xf6 Wxf6 26 £>h4 
&g7 27 a6 £id4 28 e3 £if3+ 29 
£xf3 gxf3 30 We4 

Threatening the breakthrough 31 
b6! and so forcing the black rook onto 
a passive square. In view of the 
blocked nature of the position on 
both wings a draw seems likely. 

30.. .5.6 31 Bfdl £e6 

see following diagram 

32 Sd5? 

An interesting sacrifice to break the 
deadlock, but not sound. White 
should instead acquiesce to a draw. 

32.. .£xd5 33 Wxd5 <&h6 34 Sdl 
2f7 35 »e4 e6 36 <&h2 2g7! 
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Black has defended all his weak 
points and now looks to the attack. 
White should now play 37 Wxf3 Wxf3 
38 ?3xf3 with chances to draw. 

37 Sd2? 2g4 38 *d3 Sxh4+! 39 
gxh4 0xh4+ 40 <&g1 Wg4+ 41 <&f1 
d5! 

The decisive move which frees the 
rook to join in the attack. 

42 2c2 dxc4 43 Wxc4 Sd6! 

White resigned since 44 #xg4 Sdl 
is mate. 

Game 4 

Adianto-Kindermartn 

Biel 1995 


I d4 f5 2 £>f3 £tf6 3 c4 g6 4 g3 
£g7 5 £g2 0-0 6 0-0 d6 7 £ic3 0e8 
8 d5 £>a6 9 fibl £d7 10 b4 c6 11 
0b3 

see following diagram 

White decides to maintain his space 
advantage in the centre and try to ex¬ 
ploit the hole on e6. However, this 
shouldn’t be as dangerous for Black as 

II dxc6 above. 

11 ...cxd5 

Black seeks play along the c-file. 


12 cxd5 2c8 13£e3! 

White prepares the exchange of 
bishops on d4 in order to negate 
Black’s pressure along the al-h8 di¬ 
agonal. 

13.. .£>g4 14 £d4 £xd4 15 £>xd4 f4! 

Why does Black give away the e4 
square to the white knight on c3? The 
answer is that he needs to generate 
dynamic chances on the kingside. If he 
does nothing, White will play ?3e6 
when after ...JLxe6, d5xe6 he has the 
open diagonal hl-a8 for his bishop and 
the d5 square for his knight. This d5 
square is even better for the knight 
than e4, so 15...f4 has strengthened the 
black centre rather than weakened it! 
16 £>e4 

This is better than 16 ?3e6, when 
Kindermann in Informator 64 analyses 
two variations beginning 16...JLxe6 17 
dxe6 fxg3: 

a) 18 hxg3 g5! (clearing the way for 
the queen to enter the attack) 19 Jtf3 
Wb5 20 Jtxg4 «fxg4 21 £>d5 lfe8 22 
We3 ?3c7 with complications. 

b) 18 fxg3 #d8! (the queen finds 
another path to the fray; now 

19.. .#b6+ is threatened) 19 ?3d5 
Hxfl+ 20 Sxfl <?3c7 and again both 
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sides have chances. 

It is notable that both variations 
culminate in Black bringing his ‘lost’ 
knight on a6 back into the game. 

White’s move in the game rules out 
...g6-g5 and therefore prevents the 
black queen going to h5. It also intro¬ 
duces the threat of <53g5 and <53e6, 
which would be intolerable for Black. 



16...£>e5?! 

Black would like to play ...h7-h6, 
keeping the enemy knight out of g5, 
but if immediately 16...h6 then 17 gxf4 
fixf4 18 #g3 would have been awk¬ 
ward. So first he retreats his knight 
from its attacking square, preparing to 
answer 17 <53g5 with 17...«ka4 18 Wb2 
£3c 4, causing problems for White’s 
queen. However, there was a far more 
effective way of countering the posi¬ 
tional threat of £}g5 and <S3e6: to bring 
the errant knight on a6 back into the 
game. The correct 16...£k7! would 
have prepared to challenge the white 
knight on d4 with <?3b5. A possible 
sequence is then 16...£k7 17 <53g5 (or 
else 17...<53b5 equalises) 17...h6 18 
^ge6 Jtxe6! (this keeps his good 
knight rather than his bad bishop) 19 
dxe6 (the exchange 19 <S3xe6 <S3xe6 20 


dxe6 helps Black) 19...^b5 20 #d3! 
<53xd4 21 Wx d4 Wb5 and according to 
Kindermann Black has enough coun¬ 
terplay. Play could continue 22 We4 
Wg5! 23 h3 (23 Wxb7? fxg3 24 fxg3 
We3+ or 24 hxg3 Wh5) 23...<53e5 and 
Black has an attack. 

So Black should play 16...£k7! It is 
often the case that the most logical 
move - here, bringing the worst 
placed piece back into the game - also 
proves to be the best move after de¬ 
tailed analysis. 

17 Ebcl h6?! 

Here 17...£k7 was still best accord¬ 
ing to Kindermann. 

18 gxf4! Hxf4 19 e3 Zf8 20 f4 
White conquers the centre and 

drives the knight back to g4, where it 
proves vulnerable. 

20.. .£}g4 21 £>e6 £xe6 22 dxe6 
White has carried out his plan and 

now has a clear advantage. 

22.. .Hxc1 23 Hxcl Wb5 24 h3 £>f6 
25 £>xd6! 

The thematic breakthrough. Black 
should now accept the offer, when 
after 25...exd6 26 e7+ Hf7 27 Ad5 We8 
28 Axb 7! (28 Axf7+ Wxf7 29 Hc8+ 
*g7 is safe for Black) 28... < 4 > g7 29 
JLxa6 Sxe7 30 Hc3 d5 White’s open 
king gives him some hope. 

25.. .Wxb4? 26 £>c8! Wxb3 27 axb3 
Ze8 28 £xb7 £>b4 29 £>xa7 Sb8 30 
Hc7? 

The simple 30 Bc8+ wins easily. 

30.. .8.31 e4 £>e8 32 2d7 £>d6 33 
£d5 £>xd5 34 exd5 Zxb3 35 £>c6 
£>f5 36 £>xe7!? £>xe7 37 d6 

see following diagram 

37.. .£>f5 38 Sf7+ &g8 39 Sxf5! 1-0 
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The pawns run through. Appar¬ 
ently this was a pretty finish to a well 
played game. But as Kindermann 
points out, from the diagram position 
Black can draw with 37...2M+ 38 4f2 
2b2+ 39 4el (or 39 < 4 > f3 2b3+ 40 4e4 
2b4+ 41 4d3 <S3c6! ready to play 
...2d4+ if the white rook leaves d7) 

39...2b6H Now that the white king is 
on the e-line, 40 2d8+ 4g7 41 dxe7 
2xe6 is check. Nor does 40 dxe7+ 4e8 
give White anything. 

Game 5 

Van der Sterren-Malaniuk 

Tallinn 1987 


1 d4 f5 2 g3 £>f6 3 £g2 g6 4 c4 
£g7 5 £>f3 0-0 6 0-0 d6 7 £>c3 We8 
8 d5 £>a6 9 £>d4 

see following diagram 

A different strategy from 9 2b 1 
above. White prepares a breakthrough 
in the centre with e2-e4. 

9.. .£d7 

If Black tries to hinder 10 e4 with 

9.. .?3c5 then 10 b4 4ke4 11 ?3cb5! 
WdS 12 f3 would be awkward for him. 

10 e4 


After 10 2b 1 c6 11 b3 (11 dxc6 bxc6 

12 b4 ?3xb4 was considered, by trans¬ 
position, in the notes to Game 3) 

11.. .£k7 12 itb2 2b8, Black is ready 
for an expansion on the queenside 
with ...c7-c5, ...a7-a6 and ...b7-b5. 

10.. .fxe4 11 £>xe4 £>xe4 12 £xe4 
c5?! 

It is often a good idea to nudge the 
knight from its central position, but 
here it has an excellent square to go to. 
In fact, Black is helping his opponent 
to carry out his plan. 

In what follows the knight on a6 
does nothing, so it would have been 
better to play 12...4k5, when 13 JLg2 
a5 14 JLg5 (14 JLe3 may be better) 

14.. .#f7 15 #d2 occurred in Van der 
Sterren-Beliavsky, Wijk aan 1984. 
Here 15...e5 16 dxe6 £}xe6 17 £>xe6 
Jlxe6 looks equal. 

13 £>e6 

This is much better than 13 dxc6 
bxc6, when Black is ready to play 
...£3c5, ...e7-e5 and ..Me7 with a solid 
centre. 

13.. .£xe6 14 dxe6 2b8 15 h4 

Making a beeline for Black’s weak¬ 
ened kingside. 

15.. .b5 16 h5 gxh5 17 4g2 £d4 
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18 f4? 

The course of the opening can be 
described as follows. White adopts a 
light-square strategy. He prepares and 
advances e2-e4, conquering the e4 
square. Then he puts his knight on e6, 
which obliges Black to reply ...Jtxe6. 
Having thus eliminated his opponent’s 
light-squared bishop, White tries to 
exploit his ascendancy over squares of 
this colour by beginning a direct at¬ 
tack on Black’s kingside pawns on g6 
and h7. Having broken through the 
barrier of the g6 pawn, White begins 
to think of a mating attack. 

So far this has worked well. But 
with his last move White neglects his 
dark -squared bishop. This is a great 
pity since after 18 Ah6 2f6 19 Ag5 
2f8 (19...2xe6? 20 Jtd5) 20 f4! (only 
now) 20...bxc4 21 2b 1! White would 
be ready to launch a winning attack 
with 2hl and 2xh5 (as pointed out by 
Kijk). 

Another possible variation is 18 
JLh6 JLxb2 19 2hl! again utilising the 
h-file. Black has no adequate defence, 
e.g. 19...2f6 (if 19...Jtxal then 20 
2xh5! and the threat of 21 #g4+ 4h8 
22 Jtxf8 4xf8 23 2xh7 mate is 


quickly decisive) 20 2xh5 Jtxal (no 
better is 20...2g6, when 21 2b 1 bxc4 
22 JLxg6 hxg6 23 Wg4 c3 24 2g5 gives 
White a winning attack) 21 2g5+ 2g6 
22 Axg6 hxg6 23 Wxal and there is no 
good answer to the threat of 24 Wg7 
mate. 

The difference between these varia¬ 
tions and the game soon becomes ap¬ 
parent. 

18...4h8 19 Shi 2g8 



If White had played 18 JLh6, we 
could have reached this position with 
the white bishop on g5 rather than cl. 
Then 20 2xh5 2g7 21 JLh6 2g8 22 
JLf8! threatening mate on h7 wins at 
once. 

Alas, in the game this bishop is still 
sleeping on cl and neither contributes 
to the attack nor shelters g3. This is a 
good reminder that an all-out attack 
requires the co-operation of all the 
pieces if it is to be successful: even a 
dark-squared bishop when the main 
fight is on the light squares. 

20 £xh7? 

The ‘crowning’ of White’s strategy. 
However, he has miscalculated. He 
had to try 20 #xh5 when 20... ) ffxh5 

21 2xh5 2g7 22 cxb5 2xb5 23 Jtd3 
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2b6 is only a little better for Black 
(Skoko). As played Black succeeds in 
consolidating and then begins a deci¬ 
sive counterattack. 

20...4xh7 21 2xh5+ 4g7 22 Wf3 
4f8 23 2h7 ^c8! 24 ^h5 ^xe6 25 
f5 ^e4+ 26 4h2 Ag1+! 27 4xg1 
^el+0-1 

It is mate in two. 


Game 6 

Rogozenko-McDonald 

Budapest 1995 

1 d4 f5 2 g3 g6 3 Ag2 £if6 4 c4 
Ag7 5 £>f3 0-0 6 0-0 d6 7 £ic3 We8 
8 d5 a5 



The main alternative to 8...^3a6. In 
Games 1-4 we saw the strength of 
White’s advance b2-b4, so it is no 
wonder that Black often tries to rule it 
out, or at least slow it down, with 

8...a5. 

9 £>e1!? 

White anticipates Black’s plan of 
...£3a6 and ...£>c5 by manoeuvring his 
own knight to d3. Then after ...£3c5?! 
he can play ^xc5, spoiling the black 
pawn structure. The more direct 9 
£3d4 is seen in Game 7. 


9...£>a6 

A sharp alternative is 9...e5 10 dxe6 
c6!?, which dares White to capture the 
d-pawn. After 11 #xd6 Axe6 the 
game Vukic-Piskov, Yugoslavia 1994, 
continued 12 b3 £3e4 13 £3xe4 Axal 
14 ?3g5 Ac8 15 Aa3 Ag7. Now White 
does best to force an amusing repeti¬ 
tion with 16 *fd3 2f6 17 Ab2 2f8 18 
Aa3 Sf6 19 Ab2 etc., since 16 Wd2? 
Wd8! was good for Black in the game. 
Perhaps the critical move is 12 c5, try¬ 
ing to hang on to the pawn. However, 
after 12...£3a6 Black seems to have at 
least sufficient counter-chances, e.g. 13 
£3d3 2d8 14 Wf4 £3d5 15 £>xd5 Axd5 
16 Axd5 2xd5 17 Ae3 g5!? (McShane) 
18 #c4 #h5 and Black has the mak¬ 
ings of a strong attack with ...2f6 and 
...2h6, besides the threat of 19...Wxe2. 

10 £>d3 Ad7 

Here 10...e5?! is innaccurate due to 

11 dxe6 c6 12 £>a4 #xe6 13 £3b6 2b8 
14 Ad2, when Black’s queenside was 
vulnerable in Nikolic-Malaniuk, 
Groningen PC A 1993. 

11 2b1 

In Oll-Topalov, Groningen PC A 
1993, White chose a different plan: he 
put his bishop on d4 and then pre¬ 
pared and played e2-e4. The game 
went 11 2el Wf7 12 £tf4 2ab8?! 13 
Ae3 h6 14 Aa7! 2a8 15 Ad4 b6 16 e4 
fxe4 17 £3xe4 and White had a clear 
edge. 

Instead of 12...2ab8, which clearly 
lost time, Tukmakov has recom¬ 
mended 12...£ic5 which looks solid 
enough, while 12...h6!? (Oil - plan¬ 
ning ...g6-g5) is a cheeky move, not 
fearing the variation 13 £3e6 Axe6 14 
dxe6 Wxe6 15 Axb7 2a7. 
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11.. .C6 12 b3 £>c7 

White plans Ab2, 2el and e2-e4, 
gaining a similar bind on the position 
to that achieved by Oil in the note 
above. So Black looks for counterplay 
on the queenside. 

13 Ab2 cxd5 14£>xd5 
This exchange eases Black’s cramp, 
but after 14 cxd5 b5! the threat of 
...b5-b4 is difficult to meet. 

14.. .£>cxd5 15 cxd5 a4 



Black has now equalised. 

16 2d Wd8! 

The queen returns home to prevent 

17 2c7 and prepare a journey to b6, 
bolstering the queenside. 

17 <&f4 ^b6 18 Ad4 Wb5 19 £>e6 
Axe6 20 dxe6 axb3 21 *xb3 ®xb3 

22 axb3 £e4! 

White has carried out the standard 
?3e6 idea to open the long diagonal for 
his bishop and terrorise b7. But now 
the diagonal is plugged again by the 
heroic knight. 

23 e3? 

White is too complacent and con¬ 
tinues to play for an advantage. Since 
the queens have been exchanged, 
Black’s king no longer has anything to 
fear, and looks upon the e6 pawn as a 


potential meal. White should have 
realised the danger and headed for a 
draw with 23 Axg7 4xg7 24 Axe4 (24 
2c7 *f6 25 2xb7 2ab8 27 2xb8 2xb8 
looks very slightly better for Black) 

24...fxe4 25 2c4, although 25...e3!? 
may yet cause him problems. 



23.. .2fc8 24 b4 Axd4 25 exd4 4g7! 

The black king heads towards its 
prey on e6. 

26 Axe4 

White wants to play d4-d5 to sup¬ 
port e6 without being left with an en¬ 
tombed bishop after 26 d5 ?3c3! 

26.. .fxe4 27 d5 4f6 28 f4 

This keeps the black king out of e5, 
but he finds another way forward. 
The e4 pawn has now acquired the 
status of passed pawn. 

28.. .4f5 29 4f2 

How else can White prevent 29...e3 
and 30..:4e4? But now the black 
rooks invade White’s position along 
his third rank. 

29.. .2a2+ 30 4e3 2a3+ 31 4e2 
2ca8! 32 2c2 2d3 33 2d1 2aa3 34 
2dd2 4g4! 35 2c7 2xd2+ 36 4xd2 
4f3 37 2c 1 4f2 38 2c2 e3+ 0-1 

Since the pawn will queen after 39 
4dl+ 4fl and 40...2a 1+. 
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Game 7 

Lukacs-Szaholcsi 

Budapest Autoteam 1991 

1 d4 f5 2 g3 £>f6 3 Ag2 g6 4 c4 
Ag7 5 £>c3 0-0 6 £>f3 d6 7 0-0 ®e8 
8 d5 a5 9 £>d4 

This is a similar idea to 8...^a6 9 
£>d4 (see Game 5 above). 

9.. .£>a6 10 b3 

More direct is 10 e4, when after 

10.. .fxe4 11 4^xe4 ^xe4 12 Axe4 Ah3 
a critical position is reached. 



a) After 13 Ag2 Axg2 14 < 4 > xg2 
£k5 15 Bel #f7 16 f4 Black can break 
out with 16...Axd4 17 Wxd4 e5! 18 
dxe6 (18 fxe5 #f3+ 19 ‘igl £>d3! is 
good for Black) 18...^xe6 19 Wd5 
Sae8 19 #xa5 (19 Wxb 7? ^c5 wins) 

19...£3d4 with play for the pawn. 

b) 13 lei £>c 5 14 Ml!? Iff 7 15 
Ae3 and now 15...e5?! 16 dxe6 £)xe 6 
17 #d2, as in Otero-Valdes, Cuba 
1992, is a little better for White. How¬ 
ever, unlike in variation ‘a’ Black still 
has his bishop on h3, which means 


that e6 is securely guarded and he 
doesn’t have to be afraid of an imme¬ 
diate £)e6 by White. So in Akopian- 
Vyzmanavin, Novosibirsk 1993, Black 
delayed ...e7-e5 until he had improved 
his piece layout: 15...1ae8! 16 Wd2 b6 

17 b3 *h8 18 lacl Ad7 19 h4 Wf6 20 
G)e2 e6 (at last) 21 dxe6 ^xe6 and 
Black had equalised. 

10.. 1.7 11 Ab2 g5! 

Black takes advantage of the absence 
of the white bishop from cl to gain 
space on the kingside. 

12 e3 

This is too passive. 12 f4 would 
have stopped Black’s next move. 

12.. .f4! 

Now Black already has comfortable 
equality. 

13 exf4 gxf4 14 £>e6 Axe6 15 dxe6 
c6 16 £)e2 

Perhaps it would have been better 
to play 16 %)e4. 

16.. .fxg3 17 hxg3?? 

A disastrous move. After the cor¬ 
rect recapture 17 fxg3 chances remain 
balanced. 

17.. .£ig4! 

It is astonishing that such an experi¬ 
enced grandmaster as Lukacs should 
miss the strength of this move. Now if 

18 Axg7 then 18...Wh5 wins at once. 
18 M3 Axb2 19 Axg4 Mai 20 
*xa1 »g6 21 M3 

Losing more material, but 21 f3 
would also have been hopeless. 

21.. .»h5 0-1 

There is no answer to the double at¬ 
tack on e2 and h3. 
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Summary 

If White wants to refute the variation with 7..Me 8 8 d5 ^a6 then the line 9 Sbl 
Ad7 10 b4 c5 11 dxc6! in Games 1-3 is the only possible attempt. The recapture 

11.. .Axc6 (Game 1) seems dubious, but ll...bxc6! (Games 2 and 3) is satisfactory 
for Black. Other White tries for an advantage after 8...^a6 don’t appear to be 
dangerous. 

Finally, if Black wishes to dodge the critical line then 8...a5 is a sensible alter¬ 
native which worked well for Black in Games 6 and 7. 

I d4 f5 2 g3 £>f6 3 Ag2 g6 4 £>f3 Ag7 5 0-0 0-0 6 c4 d6 7 £>c3 «e8 8 d5 

8.. .£>a6 (D) 

8.. .a5 

9 ^el - Game 6 
9 <SM4 - Game 7 

9 Sbl 

9 £\d4 - Game 5 

9.. .M7 10 b4 c6 (D) 11 dxc6 

11 Wb3 - Game 4 

II ...Axc6 

11.. .bxc6 (D) 

12 b5 - Game 2 
12 a3 - Game 3 
12 ®b3 - Game 1 





8...foa6 


10 ... c6 


11 ...bxc6 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Main Line: 

7. .Me8 without 8 d5 



1 d4 f5 2 g3 £\f6 3 £g2 g6 4 £>f3 
±g7 5 0-0 0-0 6 c4 d6 7 £ic3 ®e8 

In this chapter, we shall deal with 
all of White’s major alternatives to 8 
d5 in the main line. 

With 8 b3, the principal idea in this 
chapter, White makes no attempt to 
obstruct Black’s space gaining ...e7-e5 
move. Instead he welcomes the ad¬ 
vance and hopes to prove that the e5 
pawn is weak. In Game 8 Black dared 
to play the advance ...e7-e5 immedi¬ 
ately. The problem with this move, 
which has much to recommend it, is 
that it is contrary to the important 
principle that you shouldn’t open the 
position if your opponent is better 
developed. Black’s disaster in this 
game and other unfortunate experi¬ 
ences after 8...e5 have dampened en¬ 
thusiasm among Leningrad players to 
play this so called ‘equalising’ move. 
Hence several alternative systems have 
been seen in recent practice, which are 
examined in Games 9-12. Despite the 
unfortunate outcome for Black, Game 
10 is a model example of how he 


should combat White’s plan of b2-b3 
and iLa3. 

White’s other options at move eight 
are examined in the remainder of the 
chapter. Of these the most important 
is 8 He 1 which prepares e2-e4 in direct 
fashion. The drawback to this move is 
that it weakens the f2 square, and it 
seems that Black can exploit this by 
putting his queen on f7 and then play¬ 
ing ...^e4 with play in the centre (see 
Games 13 and 14). Other moves by 
White (discussed in Game 15) 
shouldn’t be dangerous. 

Game 8 

Pinter-Karolyi 

Budapest 1989 

1 d4 f5 2 g3 £>f6 3 £g2 g6 4 c4 
£g7 5 £>c3 0-0 6 £>f3 d6 7 0-0 We8 
8 b3 

For 8 Hel (which could easily 
transpose to 8 b3 lines) see Games 12 
and 13. The distinct alternative 8 ^d5 
(as well as 8 b3 h6 9 <S^d5) is examined 
in Game 14, while the immediate 8 e4 
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and 8 #b3 are discussed in Game 15. 



8.. .e5?! 

The natural freeing move. How¬ 
ever, as stated in the introduction to 
this chapter, such an approach is not 
without danger for Black since he is 
opening the centre position without 
first completing his development. 
Black has three more prudent alterna¬ 
tives: 8...£ia6 (Games 9 and 10), 

8.. .£k6 (Game 11) and 8...h6 (Game 

12 ). 

9 dxe5 dxe5 10 e4! 

It is imperative that White prevent 

10.. .e4, which would allow the black 
pawns a grip on the centre and shut 
the bishop on g2 out of the game. So 
White fixes the black pawn on e5, 
where it obstructs the bishop on g7. 
He hopes in due course to subject this 
pawn to pressure with a later Hel in 
combination with e4xf5, exposing the 
pawn to frontal attack. This strategy is 
very similar to that adopted by White 
in some of the games in Chapter 5. 

10.. .£>c6 

Here 10...fxe4 is entirely bad after 
11 ^g5. White regains his pawn and 
leaves Black with a weakling on e5. 

11 £>d5 


11 JLa3 is premature on account of 

ll...Hf7 12 Hel f4! with unclear com¬ 
plications. 



11 ..M&l 

An awkward looking move which 
shuts in the bishop on c8. But if 

ll...£)xd5 12 cxd5 fxe4 13 £\g5 <SM4 
14 ^xe4 White has a small advantage: 
the knight on e4 is on a perfect block¬ 
ade square and White has the chance 
to build up pressure with JLb2 intend¬ 
ing f2-f4, undermining the knight on 
d4; or maybe JLa3 and Hel, hoping 
for some decisive blow along the c-file. 
12£a3! He8 

Much more testing is 12...Hd8!?, 
when Black even got the advantage 
after 13 exf5 e4! 14 £}g5 gxf5 15 £te3 
®e8! 16 #el ^e5, planning 17..Ad3, 
in Arkhipov-Videki, Gyor 1990. It 
seems strange that Black can block in 
his queen’s bishop and rook and then 
achieve an excellent position! Sure 
enough, there is a way for White to 
take advantage of Black’s delayed de¬ 
velopment. Instead of the insipid 13 
exf5?, 13 #c2!, gambiting the e-pawn, 
sets Black some serious problems. 

Now 13...^xe4 is the obvious re¬ 
sponse, but after 14 Hadl the black 
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queen is seriously embarrassed by the 
X-ray attack along the d-file. She has 
to remain defending c7, and the natu¬ 
ral 14...Wf7? loses a piece after 15 
£}e7+! Black has two ways to block 
the d- file with the knights, but both 
are inadequate: 

a) 14...^d4 15 £>xd4 exd4 16 Axe4! 
fxe4 17 #xe4 and although Black has 
the two bishops, he is unable to un¬ 
wind his queenside in time to defend 
the e-file and the kingside against 
White’s coming attack. Some varia¬ 
tions will show that Black is helpless, 
e -g- 

al) 17...Wf7 18 Hxd4! Axd4 19 
Wxd4 ±e6 20 £b2. 

a2) 17...2e8 18 £>e7+ 4h8 (18...4f7 
19 #f4+ Jtf6 20 £\d5) 19 fifel threat¬ 
ening <S}xg6+ or the slower Wh4. 

a3) 17...*h8 18 #h4! 2e8 19 Hfel 
and Black will soon be overwhelmed, 
e.g. 19...c6 20 2xe8+ Wxe8 21 £>c7 
We2 22 Wd8+. 

b) 14...£\d6 15 c5 £>e4 (15...®>b5 16 
£rf6+ Axf6 17 2xd7 Bxd7 18 #c4+ is 
also good for White) 16 4^f6+ £>xf6 17 
2xd7 Axd7 18 4^g5! and White has 
good winning chances. 

So moving the queen and blocking 
the d-file are both insufficient. Perhaps 
Black’s best chance is to sacrifice his 
queen with 14...4h8!? 15 £}b6 (15 
4}f6!?) 15...axb6. After 16 2xd7 Axd7 
he has a solid position and enough 
material for the queen, although 
White’s chances are to be preferred. 

Of course, Black can refuse the of¬ 
fer of the e-pawn, but he remains in 
difficulties, e.g. 13...£\xd5 14 exd5 (14 
cxd5 must also be very good) 14...^e7 
15 2ael e4 16 £>g5 17 £>xe4! or 


13.. .fxe4 14 53xf6+ Jtxf6 15 Wxe4 
leaves him with weaknesses in the cen¬ 
tre. 

13 exf5 e4 

So after all Black has been permitted 
this advance. The problem is that all 
of White’s pieces are now ready for 
action, while Black’s bishop on c8 and 
the rook on a8 cannot take part in the 
game. Therefore, it is no surprise that 
once the game opens up Black is hope¬ 
lessly outgunned. 

14 £ig5 

But not 14 <2^h4 which loses a piece 
to 14...g5. 

14.. .gxf5? 

The alternative 14...Wxf5!? would 
set White more problems. If 15 £>xc7 
then 15...Wxg5 16 £}xa8 itg4 is un¬ 
clear. Pinter gives the variation 15 f4 
£>xd5 16 cxd5 JLxal 17 #xal #xd5 18 
2dl #a5 19 #f6 as winning for 
White, but 19...Wf5! holds the de¬ 
fence. Perhaps 15 h4, is best when 

15.. .^xd5 16 cxd5 Axal 17 Wxal 
#xd5 18 2dl Wf5 19 #c3!?, intending 
20 itb2, gives a dangerous attack. 
Nevertheless, this is none too clear 
and was certainly Black’s best chance. 
15£>xf6+ £xf6 16 Wh5! 
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16.. .1.xa1 

Black wins the exchange but the 
dark squares in his kingside become 
terminally weak. Incredibly, the posi¬ 
tion after 16 Wh5 was also reached in 
Magerramov-Malaniuk, Warsaw 1989, 
Black kept his dark-squared bishop 
but only lasted one more move: 

16.. .2.8 (16...£kl4 17 ^xh7! wins at 
once) 17 2adl <SM4 18 2xd4! and 
Black resigned. If 18...Jtxd4 19 2dl 
(threat 20 2xd4 Wxd4 and mate in 
two on f7 or h7) 19...c5 20 Jtxc5 Axc5 

21 2xd7 2xd7 22 £e6 2f7 23 Wg5+ 
4h8 24 #d8+ winning. 

17 Sxal 2d8 18 £b2 ®e7 
Given time, Black would complete 
his development with 18...Jtd7, 

19.. .±e8, 20...^d4 and 21...c5, so 
White must strike quickly. 

19 2e1! £>d4 

There is no time to mobilise: if 

19.. Jtd7 20 2xe4! (Pinter) 20...fxe4 21 
±xe4 ±e8 22 ±xh7+ *f8 23 #h6+ 
and mates. 

20 £xe4! 

Disaster for Black always seems to 
strike on this square. 

20.. .fxe4 21 2xe4 £>f3+ 

White has an overwhelming attack 
after 21...^e6 (otherwise d4 drops) 22 
2g4, so Black tries a last trick. 

22 4g2! 

If 22 ^xf3? then 22...Bdl+ 23 4^2 
Wxe4 wins for Black. 

22.. .£h3+ 23 4xf3 1-0 

The correct piece to capture. Now a 
possible finish is 23..3B r f8+ 24 Sf4 
Bd3+ 25 4e2 Jtf5 26 £te4 Jtxe4 27 
Sg4+ and mates. 

The black rook on a8 never got into 
the game. It is experiences such as this 


which have lessened Black’s enthusi¬ 
asm for an immediate ...e7-e5. We shall 
now consider alternatives to this 
move. 


Game 9 

Karpov-Malaniuk 

USSR Championship 1988 


1 d4 f5 2 g3 £if6 3 £g2 g6 4 c4 
£g7 5 £>f3 d6 6 0-0 0-0 7 £>c3 We8 

8 b3 £>a6 

If White now plays 9 Jtb2 then play 
will transpose to lines considered in 
Chapter 5 (early b2-b3). White’s next 
move gives this variation independent 
significance. 

9 £a3!? 



This is typical Karpov! He puts re¬ 
straint on Black’s centre through the 
ghost of a pin on d6. Thus, if Black 
achieves ...e7-e5 after some prepara¬ 
tory moves such as ...£\g4, he will find 
that he cannot answer White’s d4xe5 
by recapturing with the d-pawn be¬ 
cause he loses the exchange to Jtxf8. 
And if after White’s d4xe5 he recap¬ 
tures on e5 with a piece (presumably a 
knight), then he won’t have the same 
dynamic chances which a pawn centre 
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on e5 and f5 would confer. 

9.. .c6 10 Wd3 

White’s plan begins to unfold. He 
aims for the e4 advance in order to 
exert pressure on e7. 

10.. .£d7? 

For the correct approach for Black, 
we refer the reader to Kramnik’s play 
the next game. 

11 fifel Sd8? 12 Sadi &h8 13 e4 
fxe4 14 £ixe4 

White has carried out his planned 
advance and Black is reduced to passiv¬ 
ity. 

14.. .£f5 15 £}xf6 £xf6 16 ®e3 #f7 
17 h3! 

Karpov is in his element. This little 
move constricts Black further by rul¬ 
ing out... JLg4. 

17.. .£ic7 18 Se2 £c8 19 &g5 ®g8 
20 Wd2 £ie6 21 £ixe6 £xe6 22 
Sdel £d7? 

Mistakes come easily in positions 
with no prospects. Here 22...JLc8 was 
better, as given by Karpov. 



23 Sxe7! 

The culmination of White’s pres¬ 
sure along the e-file. This exchange 
sacrifice removes the vital defender of 
Black’s dark squares. 


23.. .£xe7 24 Sxe7 Sf6 25 d5! 

This advance proves all the better 
for being delayed. The al-h8 diagonal 
now looks most attractive for the 
white bishop. 

25.. .1.f8 26 Se3 &g8 27 £b2 Sf5 
28 Wd4 Se5 29 Sxe5 dxe5 30 ^xe5 
&f7 31 d6 £f5 32 c5 h5 33 g4! 

At last 17 h3 shows its worth. 

33.. .hxg4 34 hxg4 £d3 

If 34...£xg4 35 lTf6+ *e8 36 
Wxg6+ wins the bishop. 

35 £d5+! 1-0 

For if 35...cxd5 36 #xd5+ <4^8 37 
We6+. A beautifully efficient display 
by Karpov. But is the Leningrad 
Dutch really such a bad opening? Let’s 
see if Kramnik can defend Black’s po¬ 
sition any better. 

Game 10 

Miles-Kramnik 

Moscow GMA 1989 


1 £>f3 f5 2 d4 £>f6 3 g3 g6 4 £g2 
£g7 5 0-0 0-0 6 c4 d6 7 £ic3 We8 8 
b3 £te6 9 £a3 c6! 

There is an old saying that if two 
men do the same thing then it is not 
the same thing! When Malaniuk 
played this move in the game above, it 
was a routine decision, a typical 
‘Leningrad’ move with no clear idea in 
mind. In Kramnik’s hands it is part of 
a well defined plan of attack on 
White’s centre. 

10 ^d3 Sb8! 

This is an excellent decision for two 
reasons: 

a) In the game above Malaniuk 
continued in routine style with 

10...JLd7: another move which is 
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‘normally quite good’, but doesn’t 
take into account the specific needs of 
the position. Kramnik realises that 
White intends 11 e4, so by delaying 
the development of his bishop, he gets 
in ... I,f5 ‘in one go’, which saves a 
tempo on Malaniuk’s play. 

b) Black prepares to undermine 
White’s centre and queenside with 
...b7-b5. Then White won’t have the 
nice, safe advantage that Karpov en¬ 
joyed in the game above: while his 
pieces are aiming at e7 they will al¬ 
ways be looking over their shoulders 
at events on the queenside. 



11 e4 

White would like to delay this 
move until Black has committed his 
bishop to d7, but then ...b7-b5! would 
threaten ...b5-b4, forking the white 
bishop and knight. 

11 ...fxe4 12 £>xe4 £f5 13 £>xf6+ 
£xf6 14 We3 

14 Wd2 can be met by 14...Wd7, fol¬ 
lowed by ...b7-b5. 

14.. .b5 15 Sacl £>c7 16 Sfel ®d7 
17 Scdl 

see following diagram 

17.. .£g4? 



Black goes wrong, and White finally 
gains the advantage. Instead, Kramnik 
points out he should have played 

17.. .#c8! with the threat of ...#a6, 
attacking both a3 and c4. This is quite 
difficult for White to meet as 18 Jtcl 
bxc4 19 bxc4 #a6 20 #e2 ±e6 
(20...Sb4!?) is awkward. Alternatively, 
18 c5? £id5 or 18 cxb5 £id5 19 We2 
Bxb5 both leave the black knight 
beautifully centralised on d5. 

18 Sd3 bxc4 19 bxc4 £f5 20 Sd2 
®c8 

This is a little too late since White 
has consolidated his queenside. 

21 £d Wa6 22 £f1 »a5 23 h3 
Wa4 24 £>g5 e5? 

This attempt to breakout fails. Per¬ 
haps he should have played 24..JSbe8 
to prepare the advance. 

25 dxe5 £xe5 26 f4 £g7 27 Sxd6 
Miles now defends carefully and 
shows that Black doesn’t have enough 
play for this pawn. 

27.. .5.e8 28 Wd2 c5 29 Sxe8 Wxe8 
30 £b2! 

The exchange of bishops kills off 
any aggressive aspirations by Black. 

30.. .£xb2 31 «xb2 ^e3+ 32 Wf2 
*xf2+ 
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Black is compelled to exchange 
queens since the middlegame is even 
worse than the endgame. 

33 &xf2 h6 34 £>f3 Sb8 35 g4 Abl 

36 £d2 Ac2 

Or 36...Axa2 37 lxg6+ *h7 38 
Ad3 etc. 

37 Ag2 Sf8 38 &g3 &g7 39 Ae4 
Axe4 40 &xe4 Sf7 41 &xc5 1-0 


Game It 

ALKhasin-Makarov 

USSR Ch. Semi-Final , Gorky 1989 


1 c4 f5 2 d4 £if6 3 g3 d6 4 £tf3 g6 
5 Ag2 Ag7 6 0-0 0-0 7 £>c3 We8 8 
b3 £>c6 



Black aims for an immediate ...e7- 
e5, freeing his game. White can try to 
dissuade this in subtle fashion with 9 
Aa3, when the reader is referred to 
the ideas in the next game. Or he can 
play the crude 9 £3b5, which proved 
ineffective after 9...Wd8 10 Aa3 (10 
£k3 We8 is a draw by repetition if 
White wants it) 10...£>e4 11 Ab2 h6 
12 e3 <4>h7 13 Icl Ad7 14 £>c3 £>xc3 
15 Axc3 e5 16 d5 £3e7 when Black 
had a secure position in Budikov- 
Vyzmanavin, USSR Championship 


1991. 

Finally, there is the wild game con¬ 
tinuation. 

9 d5 £>e4 

Black decides to call White’s bluff, 
but 9...^3e5 was interesting, with play 
similar to Chapter 4, 7...£k6 8 d5 
£3e5. 

10 £>b5! Axal 11 Ah6 

What is happening here after 11 
£3xc7!? ' 



Although the position appears very 
complicated, in reality the play for 
both sides is virtually forced. Thus 
ll...Wd8 (he must attack the knight) 
12 £3xa8 (12 dxc6 Wxc7 is good for 
Black) 12...£3e5 (and now the knight 
must move to safety, leaving the 
knight on a8 trapped in the corner) 13 
Ah6 (White attacks the bishop on al 
and the rook on f8) 13...Ac3 (saving 
his bishop; 13...<53xf3+ 14 exf3! leaves 
another black piece attacked) 14 Axf8 
(14...Wxf8 lets the knight slip 
out via c7). Now if White does noth¬ 
ing active Black will pick up the 
trapped knight with a winning game, 
so 15 £3d4 Ad7 16 Axe4 fxe4 17 £3e6+ 
Axe6 18 dxe6 Wxa8 19 Wc2 is another 
more or less forced sequence. 
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Black has two pieces for a rook, 
which would normally promise him 
an excellent game. However, things 
are not so simple here. White is about 
to add a second pawn to his compen¬ 
sation and the black king could be¬ 
come insecure after an f4-f5 advance 
by White. This is especially so since 
the bishop on c3 has to quit the di¬ 
agonal al-h8: if somehow Black could 
play ...Ag7 his position would be far 
healthier. As it is, the bishop has to go 
into exile on the queenside. Therefore, 
it seems that White is at least equal. 
Nevertheless, after 19...Ab4 20 Wxe4 
Ac5! Black should hold the balance. 

The game continuation is less chal¬ 
lenging and allows play to burn out. 



11 ...Af6 12 £>xc7 Wd8 13 £>xa8 
Se8 

Here 13...®e5 was interesting. 

14 dxc6 bxc6 15 Wc2 Ab7 16 £>d2 
£>xd2 17 Axd2 Wxa8 

Here a draw was agreed, but White 
may have a very small advantage. 

Game 12 

Shirov-Malaniuk 

Moscow GMA 1989 


1 d4 f5 2 £>f3 g6 3 g3 £if6 4 Ag2 
d6 5 0-0 Ag7 6 c4 0-0 7 £>c3 We8 8 
b3 

In this game we are concerned with 
White’s radical attempt to exploit the 
undefended c7 square with £}d5!? The 
idea is that after the response ...®xd5; 
c4xd5 White has a preponderance of 
pawns in the centre and the c7 pawn is 
vulnerable to attack along the newly 
opened file. 

First, we should consider the im¬ 
mediate 8 ®d5. Now Hjartarson- 
Beliavsky, Szirak Interzonal 1987, 
went 8..Axd5 9 cxd5 c6 (here 9...Wb5 
turned out badly after 10 ®g5 Wb6 11 
Ae3 Hd8 12 h4! in Khalifman-Piskov, 
Germany 1992) 10 Wb3 cxd5 11 
Wxd5+ *h8 12 Ad2 4k6 13 Ac3 
Ad7?! Instead, Hjartarson recom¬ 
mends 13...£3d8 14 Wb3 e5 15 dxe5 
dxe5 16 e3 with an equal game. 

In our main game White waits until 
Black has played ...h7-h6 before play¬ 
ing 15. This makes good sense, since 
a subsequent Wcl could fork c7 and 
h6. 

8...h6 9 £>d5 

see following diagram 
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9.. .£>xd5 10 cxd5 Wf7! 11 £d2 

Here 11 £>el? proved bad after 

11.. .£>d7 12 £>d3 g5! 13 Wc2 ±xd4 14 
Sbl ^b6 in Savon-Malaniuk, Moscow 
GMA 1989. 

11.. .C6 

Snatching the d-pawn with 

11.. .Wxd5 looks risky, if only because 
of 12 #cl attacking both c7 and h6. 

12 Wcl 

The only try for advantage since 12 
dxc6 ^xc6 is fine for Black. 

12.. .g5! 

The best answer to the attack on 
h6. 

13 h4! 

White has to undermine the black 
kingside pawns. Black would have 
been better after 13 dxc6 £\xc6, attack¬ 
ing d4. 

13.. .g4 14 £>e1 h5? 

This sacrifices all the dark squares 
on the kingside. 

Instead Shirov says that Black 
should play 14...4417!, when after 15 
dxc6 £>xc 6 16 JLxc6 bxc6 17 Wxc6 
Bb8 18 Wc3 Jib 7, threatening ...Wd5, 
Black has strong play for the pawn. 
White would probably have ducked 
out of this line, perhaps with the solid 


15 Wc4, although Shirov thinks White 
is slightly worse after 15...b5 16 Wd3 
cxd5 17 Wxb5 e6. 



15 £h6M 

Shirov is renowned for his tactical 
wizardry, but he is also a fine master 
of strategy. Here he sacrifices a pawn 
with no immediate attack in mind. 
His compensation rests in his control 
over the dark squares. 

15.. .cxd5 16 £xg7 4xg7 17 £>d3 
4h7 18 £>f4 

Now one by one the white pieces 
find excellent squares. First the knight 
lands on the f4 square to force ...e7-e6, 
whereupon the white queen discovers 
a fresh weakness in Black’s camp. 

18.. .e6 19 Wa3 Bd8 20 Bacl £ic6 
21 Bfdl 

The rook exerts X-ray pressure 
along the d-file to rule out a freeing 
...e7-e5. Now a long manoeuvring 
phase begins. 

21.. .a5 22 Sd3 Sa6 23 e3 4h6 24 
Sdc3 Sb6 25 £f1 We7 26 £>d3 Sa6 
27 £>f4 Sa7 28 Wb2 £d7 29 Wd2 
4h7 30 £b5 £e8 31 a4 Saa8 32 
®b2 Bac8 33 Wd2 Sb8 34 S3c2 
Bdc8 35 Bc3 4g7 36 S3c2 4f6? 

It often happens that a difficult 
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defence with no prospect of counter¬ 
play leads to depression and a terrible 
oversight. Moving his queen to f6 was 
also bad: 37...Wf6 38 Axc6! bxc6 39 
Bxc6 Bxc6 40 Bxc6 and White has 
broken through since 40.. JLxc6 loses 
to a fork on h5. Perhaps the best 
move was 37...Wf7, adding another 
defender to h5 and planning to double 
rooks with ...Bc7 and ...Bbc8. 



37 e4!! 

A startling change of tempo after 
the slow introduction. 

37.. .dxe4 

If 37...fxe4 then 38 £>xh5+! Jhdi5 
39 «fg5+ 4f7 40 Wxh5+ rips up the 
black kingside. 

38 d5 £>e5 

If Malaniuk thought that the threat 
of 39...£rf3+ would save him then he 
is soon undeceived. 

39 Sxc8! 

Shirov must have calculated the 
outcome of this offer before playing 
37 e4. 

39.. .Bxc8 40 Sxc8 £>f3+ 41 4g2 
£>xd2 42 Sxe8 Wc7 43 dxe6 

Threatening 44 £>d5+, which is also 
the reply to 43...Wc3. 

43.. .4.5 44 e7 Wc3 45 £e2! 


A simple answer to the threat of 

45.. .Wf3+. 

45.. .£>f3 46 Sg8 1-0 

Black resigned as the pawn queens. 
A positional and tactical masterpiece 
by Shirov. 

Game 13 

Farago-Mainka 

A Itensteig 1994 

1 d4 f5 2 g3 £>f6 3 £g2 g6 4 c4 
£g7 5 £ic3 0-0 6 £>f3 d6 7 0-0 We8 
8 Bel 



This is the main alternative to 8 d5 
and 8 b3. White makes it clear that he 
is more interested in the e2-e4 advance 
than the d4-d5 advance. Of course, 
play could easily transpose to the 8 b3 
games above. 

8...h6 

Black normally has two reasons for 
this move. First, he wants to put his 
queen on f7 without being bothered 
by £>g5; and second he plans to ex¬ 
pand on the kingside with ...g6-g5. In 
fact, these apparently separate ideas 
often complement each other after 
White has played e2-e4 and Black re¬ 
sponded ...f5xe4. Then the advance of 
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the g-pawn to g4 drives away the 
knight from f3 and opens up the f2 
square to attack by the black queen 
and rook. The immediate 8...®f7 is 
considered in the next game. 

9 b3 #f7 

Since White has weakened the f2 
square with Bel, this is usually the 
best square for the black queen. Here 
we shall consider two games in which 
Black attempted to profit from a rapid 
...g6-g5: 

a) 9...g5 10 Jtb2 #f7 11 e4 fxe4 12 
<53xe4 <53xe4?! 13 Bxe4 was unsatisfac¬ 
tory for Black in Magerramov- 
Vyzmanavin, Balatonbereny 1989, 
since the consistent 13...g4?! is bad 
because of 14 Sf4. So Black made do 
with 13...<53c6, when he stood worse 
after 14 #d2 in view of this weak¬ 
nesses along the e-file and lack of 
counterplay (15 d5 is a positional 
threat). Black’s mistake was the pre¬ 
mature exchange of knights at move 
12. According to Magerramov, Black 
should have played the immediate 

12.. .g4! when 13 <53fd2 <53xe4 14 <53xe4 
<53c6 15 Wd2 is only a slight advantage 
to White: Black’s weakness on the e- 
file is less evident and he has achieved 
the ...g5-g4 advance. 

b) 9...c6 10 e4 fxe4 11 <53xe4 #f7 12 
Jtb2 g5!? was tried in Ruban- 
Malaniuk, Sibenik 1990 (actually, 
Black’s move order was 8...c6 and 

9.. .h6). Black now managed to bring 
his knight on a6 into the game after 
some careless play by White: 13 Wd2 
<53a6 14 h4 Jtf5 15 <53c3 (better was 15 
<53xf6+ exf6, which looks slightly bet¬ 
ter for White) 15...g4 16 <53h2 <53b4! 17 
<53e4 (17 Be2!) 17...<53d3! (a triumphal 


entrance by the wandering knight!). 
Now Black achieved a good game after 
18 Wxd3 <53xe4, since the other knight 
is immune: 19 Jtxe4 Jtxe4 20 Bxe4 
#xf2+ and 21...Wxb2 is bad for 
White. 

In our main game Mainka preferred 
piece play in the centre rather than the 
...g6-g5 advance. 

10 Wd3 53c6 

This intends ll...e5, which Farago 
prevents in a familiar style by pinning 
the d-pawn. 

11 £a3 53e4!? 

Black exploits the weakness of f 2 to 
threaten 12...<53x03 13 #xc3 e5! with 
an excellent game due to the potential 
pin along the al-h8 diagonal. If 12 
<53xe4 then 12...fxe4 13 Wxe4 <53xd4! 14 
<53xd4?! Wxf2+ is good for Black. 

12 £ib5! 

White keeps control of the position 
by attacking c7 and so gaining time to 
complete his development. 

12.. .e6 

Here 12...e5 13 dxe5 <53xe5 14 <53xe5 
Jtxe5 15 Badl isn’t much fun for 
Black. 

13 Badl Be8 14 d5 

White gains a slight advantage by 
forcing the black knight to a passive 
square. 

14.. .53.8 

Better than 14...exd5 15 cxd5 when 
after Bel the c7 pawn is a target. 

15 53d2 

Farago claims that 15 dxe6 gives 
White the edge, but it seems inconsis¬ 
tent to allow the knight on d8 back 
into the game after 15...<53xe6. 

15.. .a6 16 53d4 exd5 17 cxd5 <S3f6! 
This is better than 17...Wxd5 18 
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<53xf5! #xd3 19 exd3 with a big plus to 
White according to Farago. However, 
things do not seem so bad for Black 
after 19...JLxf5 20 dxe4 JLg4 21 Bel 
?3c6. 

18 e4?! 

It would have been better to play 18 
Wf3. 

18...f4?! 

... because now Black could have 
snatched the d-pawn with 18...fxe4 19 
<53xe4 <53xd5! when Fritz analyses 20 
<53xd6 Bxel+ 21 Bxel cxd6 22 JLxd5 
Wxd5 23 Wxg6 ±d7 24 <53f5! #xf5 
(forced) 25 Be8+ Axe8 26 #xf5 with 
an interesting material balance which 
looks good for Black. 

19 53e2! 

A strong retreat that tidies things up 
on the kingside and leaves White with 
a big centre which he can begin to 
push with f2-f4. Much less good would 
have been 19 gxf4 <53h5 when Black 
regains his pawn, having weakened 
White’s kingside pawn structure. 



19...fxg3 

Black would like to stand his 
ground with 19...g5?!, but unfortu¬ 
nately 20 gxf4 gxf4 21 <53xf4 <53g4 22 
<53h3! <53e5 23 #g3, planning f2-f4, is 


hopeless for him. 

20 hxg3 £g4 21 Bel Bc8 22 <§3d4 
£d7 23 f4 53h5 24 <23f 1 c5! 

Black needs some counterplay or he 
will be slowly squashed, so he sacri¬ 
fices his d-pawn to activate his pieces 
and sharpen the struggle. 

25 dxc6 <53xc6 26 <$3xc6 £xc6 27 
£xd6 i.b5 28 Wf 3 i.b2 29 Bxc8 
The first mistake. The correct way 
to keep control of the position was 29 
Bcdl Bc3 30 <53e3 - Farago. Then the 
black bishop would be misplaced on 

b2. 

29.. .Bxc8 30 e5? 

This is a bad error. He had to keep 
the enemy rook out of c2 with 30 
<53e3. 

30.. .1.d4+ 31 &h2 Bc2! 

Now Black’s game has come to life 
and in time pressure White has to deal 
with the threat of 32...JLc6. 

32 ®e4! Bxg2+M 

This sets White another difficult 
problem, and this time he falters. 

33 ®xg2 £c6 



34 e6? 

White should have played 34 Wd2! 
(Farago). Then 34...#d5 35 <53e3 Wf3 
36 Wg2! forces the exchange of queens, 
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and after 36...#xg2+ 37 ?3xg2 Jtf2 38 
fifl jtxg3+ 39 4>gl White has winning 
chances in the endgame. 

34...®f5! 

The queen finds another way to in¬ 
filtrate on the light squares. 

35 e7 

Now the passed pawn has to be 
given up to distract the black knight as 

36 We2 ?3g4+ wins at once for Black. 

36 e8« + £>xe8 37 fixe8+£xe8 38 
We2 £b5 39 »d1 Wd5 40 £e5 
£g1 + 0-1 

White resigned since the queen is 
lost. An interesting struggle. 

Game 14 

Hulak-Bareev 

Marseille 1990 


1 d4 f5 2 g3 £if6 3 £g2 d6 4 £>f3 
g6 5 c4 £g7 6 0-0 0-0 7 ®c3 We8 8 
fiei mi 



In this example Black dispenses 
with pawn moves on the kingside. If 9 
43g5? then he simply takes the c-pawn. 

9 b3 £ie4 

This attempt to exploit the weak¬ 
ness of f2 should be compared closely 
with the similar idea in the Farago- 


Mainka game above. It will be seen 
that here Black has played ...?3e4 a 
move earlier. This means that if White 
tries to play in the same way as Farago 
with 10 Wd3 then 10...®tac3 11 #xc3 
e5 is at least equal for Black (compare 
this to the note to move 11 in the 
game above). Or if he borrows 
Farago’s other idea - 10 <S3b5 - then 
Black can play ll...£3a6! defending c7 
in a much more efficient way than 
Mainka’s ...e7-e6 (which was forced 
because he had already played ...£3c6). 

The conclusion from all this is that 
White only has one good reply to 

9...£te4, and that is 10 Ab2. This 
means that he cannot play JLa3 and as 
a consequence there is no way to stop 
Black equalising with ...e7-e5. 

10 £b2 £c6 

Only now, since JLa3 has been 
averted. 

11 e3 e5 

Black has carried out his thematic 
advance and nothing unpleasant has 
happened to him. Therefore he can 
look with confidence to the middle- 
game. 

12 fid £>xc3 13 Slx c 3 e4 14 £id2 
a5 

Black anticipates the b2-b4 advance 
and prepares to undermine the ad¬ 
vancing pawns. 

15 a3 £d7 16 b4 axb4 17 axb4 b5! 

A fine move which wrests control 
of a key square from White. After 18 
cxb5 ?3e7 the black knight would be 
excellently placed on the blockading 
square d5, safe from pawn attack. 
Meanwhile Black would regain the b5 
pawn. This is intolerable for White, 
who embarks on a forcing variation. 
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18 f3 

Bareev recommends the calm 18 

Afl. 

18.. .exf3 19 £xf3 bxc4 20 b5 £>e7 
21 £xa8 

The disappearance of this bishop 
leaves the light squares on the kingside 
and in the centre alarmingly weak. 

21 ...fixa8 22 d5! 

He cannot let Black play 22...?3d5 
with a bind on the light squares. This 
clearance move exchanges off his mis¬ 
erable bishop on c3 and opens a line 
for the rook on cl. 

22.. .£xc3 23 fixc3 £>xd5 24 fixc4 
£xb5 25 fici fia3! 

Now Black gains another pawn, 
since after 26 e4 £>e3 the white queen 
is curiously short of squares: 27 #f3 
£>c2 wins the exchange. 

26 Sal £xe3 27 ttf3 fixal 28 fixal 
£}g4 29 «b7 £e8! 

This adds vital protection to the 
king, so that after 30 2a7 We7 31 £>fl 
We2 32 Wd5+ M7 33 2a8+ *g7 
(Bareev) it is the white king which 
faces a dangerous attack. 

30 £>f3 Wc4! 

Not 30 ..Me7? 31 Sel. Now Black 
threatens 31...We2. 


31 fiei £e5 32 £>xe5 Wc5+ 33 <&g2 
dxe5 

Black has three pawns for the ex¬ 
change and attacking chances. 

34 *b2? 

After 34 lfb3+! (Bareev) 34...±f7 
(probably best) 35 Wb2 Jtd5+ 36 ifl 
we reach the same position as in the 
game, but with the bishop on d5 rather 
than c6. Since the e5 pawn is attacked 
twice, Black has no time to prepare 
..M d5: if he advances ...e5-e4 the di¬ 
agonal is blocked. So Black would 
have had nothing better than to force 
a draw with 36...Wc4+ 37 ‘igl Wc5+. 

34.. .£c6+ 35 <&f1 

The only chance was 35 < 4 > h3. 

35.. .Wd5 

White’s king is now driven into the 
open. 

36 Wb8+ &f7 37 Wxc7+ <&f6 38 fie3 
®h1+ 39 &e2 Wxh2+ 40 &d3 £e4+ 
41 <&c4 Wa2+ 42 <&b4 Wf7 

This shows that White’s position 
has entirely gone, since if he exchanges 
queens the black pawn mass will be 
unstoppable. 

43 Wb6+ We6 44 «b8 <&g5 45 
Wd8+ ®f6 46 Wc7 &g4 

Black’s king has a nice carapace of 
pawns and bishops. 

47 fic3 h5 48 Wc5 £g2 49 ®c4+ e4 
50 Wc7 Wd4+ 51 <&a5 g5 52 fic5 
®d2+ 53 <&b6 e3 0-1 


Game 15 
Afifi-Yusupov 

Tunis Interzonal 1985 


1 d4 f5 2 g3 ^f6 3 £g2 g6 4 c4 
£g7 5 £>c3 0-0 6 £>f3 d6 7 0-0 We8 
8 e4 
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This doesn’t promise White any ad¬ 
vantage. Indeed, he has to exert him¬ 
self just to regain the pawn. 

The only other move to consider is 

8 Wb3!?, which has been used by Kar¬ 
pov and so deserves respect. However, 
Gurevich succeeded in equalising 
against the great champion after 8...c6 

9 d5 £\a6! (heading for c5 to embarrass 
the white queen) 10 JLe3 (hoping for 

10.. .£>c5 11 Jtxc5! dxc5 12 dxc6 bxc6 
13 £\e5 with a clear plus) 10...^g4! 11 
JLd4 e5 12 dxe6 £>e5! (a clever player, 
is Gurevich; here he avoids 12...Wxe6, 
when the exchange of bishops with 13 
Axg7 helps White) 13 fiadl #xe6 
(only now) 14 £>a4 Wxc4 15 #xc4 
£\xc 4 16 Axg7 ixgZ 17 b3 £>b6 18 
Sxd6 (18 £>xb6 axb6 19 Sxd6 £>c5 
activates the rook on a8) 18...^xa4 19 
bxa4 £\c5 and Black had equal chances 
in Karpov-M.Gurevich, Reggio Emilia 
1989/90. In Chapter 7 we shall see 
that Gurevich also held this type of 
centre against Kasparov, so it can’t be 
that bad for Black! 

Now we return to 8 e4. 

8.. .fxe4 9 £>g5 £>c6! 10 £e3 
White cannot play 10 £\gxe4 as the 

d4 pawn will drop, while 10 d5 gives 


away the e5 square to the black 
knight. 

10.. .£g4! 

Black develops with gain of time. 

11 *d2 ttd7 12 £igxe4 £>xe4 13 
£xe4 jLf3! 

A favourable exchange for Black 
which leaves White will light-square 
weaknesses on f3, g2 and h3. 

14£xf3 Sxf3 15^ie4 d5 
This prevents any encroachment 
with £>g5, d4-d5 and £>e6. 

16 £ic5 ®f5 17 Sacl Sf8 18 cxd5 
Wxd5 19 £ib3 b6 20 »c2 £ixd4 21 
£ixd4 £xd4 22 £xd4 «xd4 23 Scdl 
Wf6 24 Sd7 c5 25 Sxa7 Sf7 26 a4 
h5 

Yusupov is striving hard to beat his 
inexperienced opponent and throws 
his h-pawn into the attack. But it turns 
out that the inherent advantage of the 
white pieces - the right to move first - 
cancels out the inaccuracy at move 
eight and allows White to escape with 
a draw. 

27 a5! 

White’s counterplay on the queen- 
side arrives just in time to save him. 

27.. .h4 

A last gamble. 

28 axb6 hxg3 29 b7 gxf2+ 30 £>h1 
Hb3 

After 30...Wb6 a possible finish is 31 
Sa8+ Hf8 32 fic8 Wxb7 (32...Wa6 33 
*g2!?) 33 Wxg6+ *h8 34 ifg6+ with a 
draw. 

31 Sxf2! 

If 31 «xb3 #c6+ will mate. 

31 ...®xf2 32 ®xg6+ 4?h8 33 Sa8+ 
Sf8 V 2 -V 2 

A draw was agreed as White gives 
perpetual check. 
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Summary 

It is doubtful that White can claim any theoretical advantage by avoiding the 
critical 8 d5. Black isn’t put under any immediate restraint in the centre and 
therefore has a variety of plans to choose from. Of these, only the immediate 

8.. .e5?! of Game 8 seems suspect: Black risks his pieces being slain in their beds 
by opening the centre at once. Kramnik’s opening play as Black in Game 10 
gave him a promising game: the fangs of b2-b3 and JLa3 seem to have been 
drawn. The best response to 8 fiel is Bareev’s plan of 8...#f7 and 9...<S3e4 in 
Game 13. Of White’s other ideas, 8 e4 (Game 15) can surely be dismissed as 
premature, while 8 Wb3 (see note in Game 15) shouldn’t cause Black any real 
problems either. 

I d4 f5 2 g3 £tf6 3 Ag2 g6 4 £tf3 £g7 5 0-0 0-0 6 c4 d6 7 £>c3 We8 

8 b3 (D) 

8 Sel 

8.. .h6 - Game 13 

5.. M{7 - Game 14 
8 e4 - Game 13 

8 d5 - see Chapter 1 

8.. .£>a6 (D) 

8.. .e5 - Game 8 

8.. .^c6 - Game 11 

8.. .h6 - Game 12 

9 £a3 c6 10 Wd3 (D) Sb8 

10.. JLd7 - Game 9 

II e4 - Game 10 



8 b3 


8...Cha6 


10Wd3 
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In this chapter we consider one of 
the most important lines of the Lenin¬ 
grad Dutch: 

1 d4 f5 2 g3 3 £g2 g6 4 c4 
£g7 5 £>c3 d6 6 £>f3 0-0 7 0-0 c6 8 
d5 e5 

Black’s plan is clear in this varia¬ 
tion. He reckons that only by seizing 
space with d4-d5 can White hope to 
establish a positional advantage, so he 
strengthens the diagonal a8-hl with 

7...C6, preparing to meet 8 d5 with the 
blockading reply 8...e5. The move 
...c7-c6, although it weakens the d- 
pawn, also guards the key d5 square. 
Thus it rules out £\d5 by White at 
various points. So ...c7-c6 fits in well 
with the strategical layout of Black’s 
game. The drawback is the weakness 
of d6 and (usually less seriously) the 
exposure of the c-pawn to the advance 
b4-b5. Note that 8 b3 £}a6 9 Jta3 #e8 
was considered, by transposition, in 
the previous chapter (Games 9 and 
io ). 

For more comments on this struc¬ 
ture the reader should refer to the 


introduction (see page 14). 

Game 16 

Shneider-Cherniaav 

St Petersburg Open 1993 

1 d4 d6 2 c4 f5 3 £tf3 £>f6 4 g3 g6 
5 £g2 £g7 6 0-0 0-0 7 £>c3 c6 8 d5 
e5 

This is the move that gives this line 
its unique character. is likely 

to transpose to Games 1-4 in Chapter 
1 after 9 Sbl 5^a6. 

9 dxe6 

Although this capture is normally 
played here, in recent years White 
players have also experimented with 9 
e4!?, planning to meet 9...fxe4 with 10 
^g5. In Magerramov-Kaiser, Berlin 
1994, Black played indecisively and 
was quickly defeated: 9 ..Me7? (the 
queen will be exposed here when the 
centre opens) 10 exf5 gxf5 11 £}h4 
Jtd7?! 12 Jtg5 c5 (Black has dithered 
between two plans - whether to sup¬ 
port c6 or block with ...c6-c5 - and 
finally makes up his mind to advance 
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the pawn; but it is too late as his cen¬ 
tre comes under fatal pressure) 13 
Wc2! e4 14 Sael iff7 15 f3 Wh5 16 
JLf4 1-0, as the whole black centre 
crumbles away. 

The more purposeful 9...cxd5 gave 
Black sufficient play in Lagunov- 
Heidrich, German Championship 
1996, after 10 cxd5 £>a6 11 exf5 gxf5 
(ll...±xf5 12 £>g5 £>c 5 13 b4 £>d3 14 
^e6 JLxe6 15 dxe6 e4 16 JLg5 d5 17 
Wb3 led to complications favouring 
White in Magerramov-Renner, Bad 
Worishofen 1993) 12 £>h4 f4!? 

Instead 9...c5 attempts to block the 
long diagonal. Lagunov-Wolf, Mun¬ 
ster 1993, continued 10 exf5 gxf5 11 
£\g5 h6 12 £\e6 JLxe6 13 dxe6 %)c6 14 
JLxc6 bxc6 15 iff 3 and now it was 
possible to play 15...ie8, when after 
16 Wfx f5 £>h7 17 ife4 Bf6 Black 
should regain the pawn with adequate 
chances. 

Finally, the game Miles-Obukhov, 
London 1994, continued 9...^a6 (the 
best way to develop the knight, so 
that it can if necessary drop back to c7 
or advance to c5 in order to defend the 
e6 square against the possible incur¬ 
sion £\g5 and £\e6) 10 exf5 gxf5 11 
^g5 Wc7 12 c5!? (the safest try for 
advantage as 12 dxc6 bxc6 13 £\b5 
cxb5 14 itxa8 bxc4 gives Black good 
play for the exchange - Obukhov) 

12.. .^xc5 13 b4 £)ce4 (forced, as 

13.. .^a6 14 dxc6 bxc6 15 b5! is very 
strong) 14 £>gxe4 £>xe4 15 £>xe4 fxe4 
16 JLxe4 JLf5 17 Jtxf5 Sxf5 18 Jie 3 a5 
and in this unclear position a draw 
was agreed. Obukhov suggests that 
White is slightly better after 19 Wb3 

7 20 Hadl a4 21 Wc4. 


9...iLxe6 10 b3 



10 JLf4 Jtxc4 11 JLxd6 2e8 is fine 
for Black. For 10 #d3 see Games 18 
and 19. 

10.. Ae4? 

This has been known to be bad for 
some time. Black wins the exchange, 
but White assumes control of the cen¬ 
tre. The correct 10...^a6 is the subject 
of the next game. 

11 £>xe4 £xa1 12&xd6 
The alternative 12 Wxd6 is also 
good enough for an advantage. 

12.. .®d7 

After 12..Ag 7 13 £>xb7 Wxdl 14 
flxdl White has a clear advantage, 
since if Black tries to develop his 
queenside with 14...^a6 (14...£>d7? 15 
4}g5) then 15 £>g5 and 16 JLxc6 leads 
to the collapse of his position. 

13 £a3 £f6 14 e4! 

see following diagram 

White aims for bind in the centre 
by solidifying his knight on d6 with 
e4-e5. Back cannot challenge this plan 
as 14...fxe4 15 £\xe4 would be wholly 
bad. 

14.. .2.8 15 e5 £g7 16 ie2 a5 17 
£ig5 
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With ideas of 18 ^hxb7 Wxb7 19 
£\xe6. 

17.. .b6 18 f4 h6 

This weakens the kingside, but 
what else can Black do? If 18...a4 then 
19 b4 with ideas of b4-b5, and 

18.. .£ta6? loses at once to 19 ^xe6 
Wxe6 20 JLxc6. 

19£>f3! 

This is much better than capturing 
the useless bishop on e6. 



19...4h8? 

Black is afraid of White’s build up 
in the centre with 20 €kl4 etc., and 
overlooks a stronger threat on the 
kingside. He had to try 19...4417. 
Now Black is quickly overwhelmed. 
20 £>h4! 


The knight spies a target on g6. 

20.. .4h7 21 g4! Sg8 

Black is soon pulverised after 

21.. .fxg4 22 Wc2 Ji{7 23 f5, but the 
game move allows a spectacular finish. 
22 £>xg6! 4xg6 23 gxf5+ 4h7 

If 23...JLxf5 24 £\xf5, when Black 
loses his queen after both 24...4xf5 25 
Jth3+ and 24..Mxf5 25 Jte4. 

24 fxe6 Wxe6 25 We4+ 4h8 26 f5 
1-0 

If 26..Mxe5 there is a knight fork 
on f7, while 26 ..Me7 27 f6 is a massa¬ 
cre. 


Game 17 

Chuchelov-Kindermarm 

Cuxhavm 1993 


1 d4 f5 2 g3 £>f6 3 £g2 g6 4 £>f3 
£g7 5 0-0 0-0 6 c4 d6 7 £>c3 c6 8 
d5 e5 9 dxe6 £xe6 10 b3 £>a6 



11 £b2 

Here 11 £\g5 will usually transpose 
after ll...#e7 12 itb2, while 11 JLf4 
allows ll...^h5! 

11.. .0e7 12 &g5 

12 #c2 allows the equalising 12...d5! 
13 cxd5 £\b4. 

12.. .£ic5 
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In Dorfman-Legky, Cannes 1992, 
(reached via the 11 £}g5 move order) 
Black achieved active piece play with 

12...Sad8 13 Wd2 (13 £>xe6 Wxe6 14 
#c2 is also playable) 13...Jtc8!? (this 
move is based more on an urge to 
clear the e-file - so that the queen has 
influence over key squares such as e4 - 
than on a desire to save the bishop 
from exchange) 14 fiadl £>c5 15 b4 
h6! 16 £rf3 (16 bxc5 dxc5 17 #cl hxg5 
favours Black) 16...^ce4 17 Wc2. 



Here Black played 17...d5 which led 
to obscure complications after 18 £>e5! 
#xb4 (not 18...#xe5 19 <S^xe4) 19 
cxd5. Instead of this the solid 17.. JSfe8 
looks fine for Black. 

13 £ixe6 

Instead 13 #d2 keep a slight edge. 
As usual in this type of centre, the two 
white bishops prove no more efficient 
than the black knights. 

13...£>xe6 

An interesting idea, the point of 
which becomes clear at move 16. 
However, the natural 13...#xe6 was 
perhaps better since Black’s pieces are 
then well placed in the centre. 

14 e3 2ad8 15 »c2 2fe8 16 Sadi 
h5!? 



Black’s plan begins to unfold. He 
intends ...h5-h4, h4xg3 and ...£}g4 
(Kindermann). Then he would 
threaten ...#g5 and ...#h5 with a 
dangerous attack. That is why Black 
played 13...^xe6: he wanted to keep 
his queen on e7 to go to g5 at the right 
moment. However, in recapturing 
with his knight Black has lessened his 
control over the e4 square, which al¬ 
lows White to pre-empt Black’s plan 
with a central breakthrough. 

17 e4!? f4 18 e5 dxe5 19 Wxg6 Wf7 

Black’s kingside has been loosened, 
so he forces the exchange of queens. If 
White declines with 20 Wbl, then 
Black could start an attack of his own 
beginning with 20...^d4. 

20 Wxf7+ 4xf7 21 £>e4 £>xe4 22 
£xe 4 

see following diagram 

The nature of the position has 
changed, and we have a typical Lenin¬ 
grad dilemma. Are the hanging black 
pawns on e5 and f4 best described as 
‘dynamically strong’ or ‘statically 
weak’? 

22...£ig5! 

This beginning of a knight’s tour 
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answers the question above. The black 
pieces combine with the pawns to give 
him at least equal chances. 



23 £f5 

Obviously not wanting his bishop 
to be shut in after 23 Jtg2 f3. 

23.. .£if3+! 24 &g2 £>d2 25 Sfel f3+ 
26 <&g1 e4 27 £c1 

Now the knight is attacked and if it 
moves the e-pawn drops. So has White 
won the argument by proving that the 
pawns were always weak? 

27.. .6.6! 

No. The e-pawn is weak, but its 
twin on f3 is so powerful that it saves 
the day. 

28 £h7 £h6 29 £xe4 

The point of Black’s 27th move is 
seen in the variation 29 JLxd2 Jixd2 
30 Sxe4? 2h8 winning the bishop 
(Kindermann). 

29.. .£>xe4! 30 2xd8 Sxd8 31 £xh6 
£ic3 32 h3 £ie2+ 33 <±>h2 <±>f5 

Black now has good compensation 
for his pawn: his rook controls an 
open file while his opponent’s is shut 
in by the knight; and his king is active 
while White’s is entombed. White 
now discovers a clever way to activate 
his rook and this obliges Black to 


force a draw. 

34 Sbl! b5 35 cxb5 cxb5 36 Sb2 
Sdl 37 £e3 Sgl 38 2d2 

Black can give perpetual check with 

38...Bg2+ etc. 

Game 18 

Ilincic-Markovic 

Yugoslavia 1994 


1 d4 f5 2 c4 £if6 3 £if3 g6 4 g3 
£g7 5 £g2 0-0 6 0-0 d6 7 £>c3 c6 8 
d5 e5 9 dxe6 £xe6 10 Wd3 

The alternative way to defend d3. In 
view of the threat of 11 Jtf4 or 11 
Sdl, Black’s reply is virtually forced. 

10...£>a6 



The reader may like to look again at 
the remarks about this position in the 
introduction (page 14). 

11 £>g5 

11 JLf4 is considered in the next 
game. 

11.. .tte7 12£f4 2ad8 13 Sadi 

Now 14 JLxd6 is threatened. If 

13.. .^c5 then 14 JLxd6! anyway, 
while after 13...^e8 14 We3 looks 
awkward (if 14...£\ac7 15 £>d5! - Ilin- 
cic). So Black has to move his knight 
forwards from f6 in order to introduce 
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tactical ideas against the knight on g5. 
But to which square? 



13...£>g4? 

Instead 13...£\h5! is interesting with 
a critical position: 



a) Of course 14 Jtxd6? drops the 
knight on g5. 

b) If White replies 14 it cl then 

13...^c5 looks a bit awkward for him 
because of the vulnerable c-pawn. 

c) The pawn-grabbing 14 We3 £>xf4 
15 gxf4 Sfe8 16 £>xe6 Wxe6 17 Wxa7 
£\c 5 looks good for Black, since he has 
control of the centre and c4 is impos¬ 
sible to defend. 

d) The ambitious 14 £\d5 gets no¬ 
where after 14...Wd7 (14...cxd5 15 
^xe6 Wxe6 16 Jlxd5 is worse) 15 JLe3 


&I18 16 £rf4 £>xf4 17 gxf4 Ag8 with 
the better chances for Black in 
Kremenietsky-Berkovich, Moscow 
1983. 

e) So White probably does best to 
play 14 £\xe6, when 13...#xe6 14 iLg5 
(14 Jtxd6? JLxc3 15 bxc3 Sf6 16 c5 
£>xc 5 wins - thank you Fritz) 14...£\c5 
15 #c2 Bde8, intending 16...f4 to em¬ 
barrass the bishop on g5, seems fully 
playable for Black. 

14 £>xe6 «xe6 15 e4! 

The reader will be shocked by the 
ease with which White has been al¬ 
lowed to conquer the e4 square. 

15.. .£>e5 16 exf5 gxf5 

Now Black is saddled with a weak f- 
pawn. 

17 «e3 £>c5 

17...Wxc4!? 18 Wxa7 £>c5 19 £>d5! 
(Ilincic) was Black’s best chance, but 
White is still on top. 

18 b3 2fe8 19 Wd2 Wg6 20 £ie2! 

An excellent manoeuvre to bring 

the knight to d4 and attack the f- 
pawn. 

20.. .®h5 21 &d4 £te4 22 Wc2 &g6 
23 £c1 d5 24 f3 f4!? 



Black stakes everything on compli¬ 
cations, since if he goes back with the 
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knight then his position crumbles (e.g. 

24.. .'5M6 25 c5 either wins the f5 pawn 
or obliges Black to give up his impor¬ 
tant dark-squared bishop with 

25.. .Axd4+). 

25 fxe4! 

According to analysis by Ilincic in 
Informator 60 , he could have won 
with 25 g4 Wg5? 26 fxe4 dxe4 27 £rf5 
Ixdl 28 Wxd\ Af8 29 «fd7. However, 

25.. .Axd4+! 26 JSxd4 We5 27 Sfdl 
^g5 keeps Black very much alive. 

25.. .dxe4 26 £>e6? 

Here the neat 26 #f2! e3 (or else 
White remains a piece up; the spec¬ 
tacular 26..JSxd4 27 2xd4 e3 fails to 

28 Axe3!, when both 28...Sxe3 29 
2d8+ and 28...fxe3 29 #f7+ win for 
White) 27 We2 wins, since ...Axd4 is 
no longer check! 

26.. .fxg3? 

Ilincic shows that Black should 
draw after the forcing variation 26 
...2xdl 27 Wxdl Wxdl 28 2xdl 2xe6 

29 gxf4 e3! 30 f5 e2 31 2el Ad4+ 32 
ihl 2e5 33 fxg6 Ac3 34 gxh7+ 4xh7 

35 Af4! 2e8 36 Ag3 Axel 37 Axel 
2f8!, since the white king can never 
approach the e-pawn and the bishop 
on g2 can never leave its shorter di¬ 
agonal because of ...2fl-k 

27 hxg3 2xd1 28 ®xd1 Wxdl 29 
2xd1 2xe6 30 Ae3! 

A vital difference with the variation 
above. The e-pawn is firmly block¬ 
aded on the fifth rank, which means 
the white rook and bishops are free to 
cause havoc. Black’s extra pawn won’t 
save him since the e4 pawn is doomed. 

30.. .b6 31 c5! bxc5 32 Axc5 a5 33 
2e1 2e5 34 Af2 £ie7 35 2xe4 2xe4 

36 Axe4 £id5 37 Ael Ad4+ 38 4g2 


£>c3 39 Axc6 £hxa2 40 Axa5 4f7 
41 4f3 Ac5 42 4e4 4e6 43 Ad5+ 
4d6 44 Ac4 £ib4 45 Ad8 £>c6 46 
Af6 1-0 


Game 19 

Shneider-Berkovich 

Nikolaev 1987 


1 d4 f5 2 g3 £>f6 3 Ag2 g6 4 £>f3 
Ag7 5 c4 0-0 6 0-0 d6 7 £ic3 c6 8 
d5 e5 9 dxe6 Axe6 10 Wd3 £>a6 11 
Af4 



The main alternative to 11 ?3g5 in 
the game above. 

11.. Ae4! 

This is much better than the passive 

11.. .^8. Black temporarily sacrifices 
a pawn to free his game. 

12 £ixe4 fxe4 13 ®xe4 £>c5 
The alternative is 13...Af5?!, when 
14 #e3 Axb2 (for 14...Wb6 see next 
note) 15 2adl 2e8 16 Wd2 Wf6 17 e3!, 
with the idea of taking on d6 or play¬ 
ing <SM4, favoured White in Vukic- 
Kaiszauri, Skara 1980. In Berg-Fleck, 
German Bundesliga 1987, Black tried 
to improve with 14...#b6, which lead 
to a complex material balance after 15 
Wxb6 axb6 16 Axd6 2fe8 17 ?3h4! 
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Axb2 18 £>xf5 Axal 19 the7+ 4f7 20 
2xal 2ad8 21 Aa3 2d2 (if 21...£k5 
then 22 £3d5! cxd5 23 Axd5+ 4f6 24 
2b 1! is good for White). The knight 
on e7 appears to be trapped, but here, 
rather than the game move 22 Ah3?, 
White could have forced a winning 
endgame with 22 Af3!, e.g. 22...thc5 
23 £>f5!! gxf5 24 Ah5+ 4f8 25 Axe8 
4xe8 26 Axc5 bxc5 27 2b 1 etc. 

14 We3 

If 14 #c2 then 14...Af5 15 #dl 
(hoping for 15...Axb2 16 Axd6; 

weaker is 15 Wd2? £>e4 16 We3? 2e8 
17 #a3 Wb6, when in Nordstrom- 
Niklasson, Sweden 1974, White could 
find nothing better than 18 Acl) 

15.. .1.b6! 16 Axd6 2fd8 17 Axc5 
2xdl 18 Axb6 2xal 19 2xal axb6, 
when Black’s queenside pressure will 
soon regain his material and it is 
White who will have to find the draw. 

14.. .Axc4 15 Sadi 2e8 16 Wcl 

If 16 2xd6 Wxd6! 17 #xe8+ (17 
Axd6 2xe3 18 fxe3 the 4 is even 
worse) 17...2xe8 18 Axd6 the 4 19 Aa3 
Axe2 favours Black. 

16.. .Axe2 17 Sxd6 Wa5 18 Ad2 
Wb5 19 £>d4 £>d3! 



This is a big improvement on 


19.. .Wd3 (the only move mentioned in 
the 1996 edition of £CO!) 20 Ae3 
the 4?! (20...Af8 - Yusupov) 21 2d7 c5, 
as in Yusupov-Barbero, Mendoza 
1985, when Yusupov points out the 
win he now missed with 22 2el! cxd4 
23 2xg7+! 4xg7 24 Ah6+ 4f7 
(24...4g8 25 Wc7 will mate on g7) 25 
Wf4+ £3f6 26 Ad5+ with mate in six 
beginning 26...4e7 27 Wc7+ thd7 28 
Ag5+ *f8 29 #d6+ etc. 

20 £hxb5 

If White moves his queen then 

20.. Me5 is a strong reply. Now there 
begins a forced sequence of moves on 
either side. 

20.. .£>xc1 21 £>c7 Axfl 22 Axfl 
Sed8 23 2xd8+ Sxd8 24 Axel 2d1 
25 Ae3 4f7 26 Axa7 Axb2 27 £>a8 

Despite White’s nominal material 
advantage, the awkward position of 
his pieces - the offside knight, pinned 
bishop and passive king - mean that 
he has to fight hard to hold the end¬ 
game. 

27.. .b5! 28 Ae3 Ad4 29 £ic7 Axe3 

30 fxe3 4e7 

It seems that Black will have good 
winning chances by supporting the 
queenside pawns with his king and 
then capturing the a-pawn. However, 
after a long struggle White succeeded 
in holding the draw. 

31 £>a6 4d6 32 e4 2d4 33 e5+ 
4xe5 34 £>c5 2d2 35 a4 4d5 36 
£ib3 2b2 37 axb5 cxb5 38 Ag2+ 
4c4 39 £>a5+ 4d4 40 h4 b4 41 Af3 
2a2 42 £>c6+ 4c3 43 £>xb4 4xb4 
44 Ad5 2d2 45 Ac6 4c5 46 Af3 
4d4 47 Ac6 2c2 48 Ab7 4e3 49 
Ad5 h6 50 Ab7 2c5 51 4g2 h5 52 
Aa8 g5 53 4h3 
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Summary 

After 7... c6 8 d5 e5 the absence of the e-pawn removes most of the dynamism 
from Black’s structure, so with accurate play White is generally sure of a safe 
game, albeit with only slight winning chances himself. However, if White is 
careless then Black could suddenly gain the initiative (see for example Games 17 
and 19). Nevertheless, assuming White plays with care and that Black neither 
falls for traps (as he does in Games 16) nor adopts a bad plan, a draw is the most 
likely result. 

I d4 f5 2 g3 £>f6 3 £g2 g6 4 £>f3 £g7 5 0-0 0-0 6 c4 d6 7 £>c3 c6 
8 d5 (D) 

8 b3 ®a6 9 JLa3 We 8 - see Chapter 2 

8.. .e5 9 dxe6 JLxeS 10 b3 

10 Wd3 £>a6 (D) 

11 ®g5 - Game 18 
11 JLf4 - Game 19 

10.. .£>a6 

10...®e4 - Game 16 

II £b2 (D) - Game 17 
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Main Line: 7...4te6 



1 d4 f5 2 g3 £if6 3 £g2 g6 4 £tf3 
i.g7 5 0-0 0-0 6 c4 d6 7 <&c3 £>c6 

The 7...the 6 line is one of the most 
dynamic ways for Black to play. Black 
immediately threatens ...e7-e5, achiev¬ 
ing the ideal e5/f5 phalanx. Both 8 b3 
and 8 Wc2 are met by 8...e5! with im¬ 
mediate equality, so White is forced to 
play 8 d5 if he is to have any chance of 
an advantage. Black then has two very 
different ways to play: the solid 
8...^a5 and the sharp 8...^e5. 

First 8...^a5, which in recent years 
White has often chosen to meet with 
the forcing 8 #a4 c5 10 dxc6, opening 
up the position and leading to a tense 
struggle. The various ideas for both 
sides at this juncture are discussed in 
Games 20-24. 

After 8...^a5 White may also con¬ 
tinue 9 £\d2 c5, when play is similar 
to that in the Panno King’s Indian 
after the standard moves 1 d4 2 c4 
g6 3 £>f3 ±g7 4 g3 d6 5 ±g2 0-0 6 0-0 
£>c6 7 £>c 3 a6 8 d5 £>a5 9 £>d2 c5. The 
difference of course is the black pawn 
on f5 rather than f7, but Black has not 


played ...a7-a6 yet. With the pawn on 
f5 there is a hole on e6 that White can 
hope to exploit, but as compensation 
Black has influence over the impor¬ 
tant e4 square. 

The defining feature of both sys¬ 
tems is the offside position of the 
knight on a5. Black normally tries to 
prove that this knight is well placed 
by organising the advance ...b7-b5 
(after preparatory moves such a ...2b8 
and .. Jtd7) so that the c4 pawn, a vital 
bastion of White’s centre, is put under 
strong pressure. If this point collapses 
or White is obliged to play c4xb5 in 
response to ...b7-b5, then Black should 
have an excellent game. Naturally 
White will do everything possible to 
cut across this plan, strengthening c4 
and then trying to show that the 
knight on a5 is in fact badly placed by 
breaking through in the centre with 
e2-e4. The beast on a5 would then be 
too far away to help defend the king- 
side and centre. 

Who is right, White or Black? As in 
most strategically complex opening 
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systems, the theoretical verdict favours 
White. In practice, the stronger player 
will win as either colour. Game 25 is a 
good demonstration of these ideas in 
action. 

After 9 ^d2 c5 Black can instead 
play for activity in the centre with 
...e7-e5 rather than commit himself to 
the ...b7-b5 advance. This idea is dis¬ 
cussed in Games 26 and 27. 

The final two games in this chapter 
deal with the dynamic 8...£\e5, which 
immediately sharpens the struggle. 
This variation will certainly appeal to 
Black players of an aggressive disposi¬ 
tion. 


Game 20 

Spassov-Marin 

Berga 1993 

1 £>f3 f5 2 g3 £>f6 3 £g2 g6 4 0-0 
£g7 5 d4 0-0 6 c4 d6 7 £>c3 £>c6 8 
d5 



9#a4 

The most aggressive response, and 
one that seeks to cast doubt on the 
validity of Black’s last move. If the 
game continuation is found to be good 
for White, then the whole line with 


8.. .^a5 will have to be jettisoned. For¬ 
tunately for Black he appears to have 
adequate chances. 

9.. .C5 

9...b6 can be met by 10 Wc2!? ^xc4 
11 ^b5 a6 12 £ibd4 b5 13 ^g5 with 
light-square compensation for the 
pawn in Schmidt-Matulovic, Helsinki 
1972. 

10 dxc6 

This is the only consistent move; 
otherwise the queen is misplaced on 
a4. 

10.. .bxc6 

The alternative 10...^xc6, which 
seems inferior, is considered below in 
Game 24. 

11 £>d4 

This is White’s standard idea. The 
c6 pawn is attacked three times, so 
Black must give up material. For the 
alternative 11 c5 see Game 23. 

11.. .£d7!? 

In Games 21 and 22 Black preferred 
to offer an exchange sacrifice with 

11.. .C5!? 

12 2d1? 

After this rather cowardly move 
Black is better. The only way for 
White to test Black’s idea was by ac¬ 
cepting the sacrifice. After 12 £>xc6 
^xc6 13 JLxc6 JLxc6! (Marin gives 

13.. .2.8, but then 14 Jtb5! looks good 
for White) 14 Wxc6 2c8 White does 
best to retreat his queen back to a4, as 
15 #a6 gives Black the option of 

15.. .#b6!?, e.g. 16 #xb6 axb6 17 JLe3 
(17 b3 allows 17...£\e4) 17...2xc4 18 
JLxb6?! 2b8 and Black regains his 
pawn with the better chances. Black 
could also reply to 15 Wb7 with 
^...^bb, transposing to the above 
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after 16 Wxb6, as 16 Wxe7? loses the 
queen to 16...2fe8. 

After 15 #a4! Wd7 we have one of 
the most critical positions of this chap¬ 
ter. 



Does Black have enough play for 
his pawn? Can he regain it ‘cleanly’ or 
can White swap the pawn for a posi¬ 
tional advantage? 

It is difficult for White to hold onto 
his extra pawn on c4 because of 
Black’s potential pressure along the al- 
h8 diagonal. Thus after 16 Wxd7?! 
£}xd7 17 ^d5 4f7! the c-pawn falls 
with an excellent game for Black. 
More tricky is 16 #b3!?, planning to 
answer 16...#e6 with 17 c5!? (which, 
however, is not very clear after 

17...#xb3 - maybe 17...d5 is also 
playable - 18 axb3 2xc5 19 2xa7 4f7, 
planning ...2b8). Perhaps 16..Mc6 is 
the best reply, when after 17 £M5 
2fe8 18 JLg5 4^xd5 19 cxd5 #c2 Black 
appears to have adequate play for his 
pawn. 

Another possible 12th move for 
White is 12 £}b3. However, this seems 
harmless after 12...^xb3 13 axb3 #b6 
since the b3 pawn is at least as weak as 
the one on a7. After 14 JLe3 c5, 


intending 15...2ab8, Black has nothing 
to fear. 

12.. .c5 13&c6 

White loses material after 13 £klb5 
a6 14 Axa8 axb5. 

13.. .£>xc6 14i.xc6 2b8! 

This is better than 14.. JLxc6? The 
threat of 15...2b4 forces White to ex¬ 
change bishops, which means Black’s 
mobilisation is speeded up. 

15£xd7 Wxd7 16 Wc2 
White loses more time, but 16 
Wxd 7 ^xd 7, with the threat of 

17.. JLxc3! followed by ...£te5 or 
...£}b6, is even worse. 

16.. .We6! 



An unpretentious positional move 
that heralds an all-out attack. Black 
forces White’s next move which al¬ 
lows him to seize control of the cen¬ 
tre. 

17 b3 £>e4 18£b2 £xc3!! 

An excellent decision. Black gives 
up his dark-squared bishop to gain 
control of the light squares. The black 
knight now has no rival to stop it 
striking a decisive blow on the king- 
side. 

19 £xc3 f4 20 £e1 f3! 

Now all the light squares - f3, h3, 
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e4 and eventually hi (!) and g2 - fall to 
the combined attack of the black 
rook, knight and queen. 

21 exf3 Hxf3 22 Bd3 £ig5! 23 h4 
A desperate attempt to make some 
space for the king. After 23 fiadl a 
possible finish is 23...Bbf8 (threat 

24.. .£>h3+) 24 I3d2 #h3 25 Be2 
Bxg3+! 26 fxg3 Bfl mate or 26 hxg3 
£rf3 mate. 

23.. .£>h3+ 24 <&f1 ®e4 25 Sadi 
Sxg3! 



Once complete mastery of squares 
of one colour has been achieved, the 
winning method usually involves a 
sacrificial breakthrough on a square of 
the opposite colour. Here White re¬ 
signed, since he loses his queen after 26 
fxg3 Whl+ 27 *e2 #g2+. 

Game 21 

Larsen-Tisdall 

London (WF&W) 1990 


I c4 f5 2 £>c3 £>f6 3 d4 g6 4 g3 

£g7 5 £g2 0-0 6 3 d6 7 0-0 £ic6 

8 d5 £>a5 9 Wa4 c5 10 dxc6 bxc6 

II £>d4 c5!? 

The sharp but risky alternative to 

ll..JLd7. 



12£>db5 

The critical 12 Jtxa8, accepting the 
exchange sacrifice, is scrutinised in 
Game 22. 

Also 12 5^b3!? deserves attention 
since after 12...5^xb3 13 Wxb3 White 
still wins the exchange. However, 

13.. Jte6 14 Jtxa8 Wxa8 then looks 
enough play for Black: it appears that 
White cannot hold onto the c-pawn 
against the threat of 15...fib8, e.g. 15 
£\b5 We4. This opinion was tested in 
the game Farago-Meulders, Holland 
1992, which went 15 f3 Bb8 16 Wc2 
Axc4 17 b3 M7 18 ±b2 c4! 19 bxc4 
Bc8 20 Wd2, and now 20...Bxc4 leads 
to a dynamically balanced position. 

12.. .5.8 

Why not simply 12.. JLb7, complet¬ 
ing his development and challenging 
the bishop on g2? Then an amusing 
variation is 13 Jtxb7 ^xb7 14 #a6? 
(stopping his knight being pushed 
back with 14...a6, but...) 

see following diagram 

14...^a5! 16 b3 £M7!! and White 
has no good answer to the threat of 

17.. .£\b8, winning the queen! 
Nevertheless, back in the real 
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world, Tisdall’s move should be good 
enough for equality. 



13^xa7! 

Larsen, who has accepted piece sac¬ 
rifices from Tal, obviously isn’t afraid 
of capturing this pawn. 

13...£d7 14^ab5 &h8 



A curious position. Black cannot 
strike a telling blow, since the only 
way to strengthen the pin on b5 is 

14 ..Me8, threatening 15...£ixc4 16 
Wxc4 Jtxb5. But at the moment this 
idea is impossible because it drops the 
knight on a5. 

However, White is also hard 
pressed to find a good continuation, 
since 15 b3?, besides the obvious 
weakening of the long diagonal 


(15...^e4), also shuts in the queen on 
the a-file (15...^e4 16 JLb2 Ba8). If 
White first retreats his queen, plan¬ 
ning b2-b3, then ...£ixc4 is permitted. 

The plan of development that Lar¬ 
sen finds in the game seems insuffi¬ 
cient for an advantage against correct 
defence. 

15 £g5 h6 16 £xf6 £xf6 17 Bacl 
£x c3! 

This should equalise. Black regains 
his pawn and maintains a solid pawn 
structure. 

18 Sxc3 £ixc4 19 Wxc4 £xb5 20 
Wf4 <&g7 21 ®e3 



21.. .e5? 

A disastrous move that is not at all 
in the spirit of the position. Black 
spoils his compact pawn structure and 
leaves the d6 pawn severely weak. At 
the same time he exposes his second 
rank to an attack which, in the ab¬ 
sence of the dark-squared bishop, will 
be keenly felt by his king. 

A safe move was 21...JLe8!? 
(attacking b2) 22 Ba3 (22 b3 JLf7) 

22 .. Mc7 (not 22...Bxb2 23 Wc3+) and 
White has no effective continuation. 

22 Sdl 

The white pieces home in on the 
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weak d6 pawn. 

22.. .0.6 23 ®d2 2bd8 24 2a3! 

Black is now under fatal pressure 
since White threatens 2a5 in combina¬ 
tion with b2-b3 etc., forcing the 
bishop away, when 2a6 will win the 
d-pawn. 

24.. .e4 25 f3! 

This breaks up Black’s centre, since 
the natural 25...d5 loses a pawn after 
26 2a7+ 2f7 (26...2d7 27 2xd7+ wins 
the d5 pawn, while 26...4g8 27 #xh6 
is even worse) 27 2xf7+ #xf 7 28 exd4 
fxe4 29 Axe4. 

25.. .exf3 26 Axf3 Sd7 27 b4! 2ff7 

This loses, but the bishop would 
have been in trouble after 27...c4 28 
#d5, e.g. 28...We5 (28...2b8 is the 
only chance) 29 2a5 2b8 (29...Wxd5 
30 Axd5! traps the bishop) 30 a4. 

28 2a5 Ac4 29 bxc5 1-0 


Game 22 

Schiosser-Mi .T seitlin 

Budapest 1992 

1 £>f3 f5 2 g3 £>f6 3 Ag2 g6 4 d4 
Ag7 5 0-0 0-0 6 c4 d6 7 £ic3 £>c6 8 
d5 £>a5 9 ®a4 c5 10 dxc6 bxc6 11 
£>d4 c5 12 Axa8! 



Acceptance of the sacrifice is of 
course critical. 

12.. .cxd4 

In Informator 55 Tseitlin gives this 
move as ‘12...cxd4!’ I must admit to 
being bewildered by the exclamation 
mark. Isn’t it always a nice idea to cap¬ 
ture an enemy piece if there is no good 
alternative? Perhaps the exclamation 
mark is a gesture of support for 
Black’s opening system rather than 
praise for the merits of the move itself. 
13 £>b5 

The only move, as otherwise 

13.. .Ad7 attacks both the queen and 
bishop on a8. 

13.. .Ad7 14 Ag2 

14 Ad2 a6 15 #xa5 axb5 16 Ag2 
transposes to the note at move 16. 

14.. .a6 15 Ad2 

Again White has only one way to 
save himself from loss of material. 
Now he remains the exchange up as 

15.. .^c6 16 Wxa6 is clearly hopeless 
for Black. 

15.. .axb5 16 cxb5! 

This is much better than 16 #xa5, 
when 16...Wxa5 17 Axa5 bxc4 gives 
Black a massive centre. White can de¬ 
lay capturing on a5 for a move since 
the knight has no means of escape. 

16.. .axb5 16 cxb5 ®b8 17 Axa5 
ttxb5! 

White has good winning chances af¬ 
ter 17...Axb5 since he can eliminate 
his opponent’s strong light-squared 
bishop: 18 #b3+ 4418 19 Ac7! Wxc7 
20 #xb5 2b8(?) 21 2acl! etc. 

18«xb5 Axb5 19 2fe1 
White is forced into this passive 
move. 

19.. .£>e4 20 a4 Ac4 21 Ab6 d5 22 
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This breaks up the black centre 
pawns. In the opinion of the author, 
Black’s opening scheme beginning 
with 11...c5 has been refuted in the 
present game. Black has sacrificed the 
exchange without even gaining a pawn 
for it (indeed, he has to give his oppo¬ 
nent connected passed pawns!). How 
can such a method be successful 
against precise play from White? 
Tseitlin suggests that Black should 
now consider 25...£k8 26 fxe5 ^xb6 
27 axb6 Ah6. However, White may 
well have a forced win here: 28 b3! 
Axb3 29 b7 2b8 30 2a 1! (threatening 
31 2a8) 30...Bxb7 (30...4g7 31 2ebl 
2xb7 32 2a3) 31 2ebl and Black is in 
a fatal pin as 31...2b5 (planning 32 
2a3 Ac4) loses to 32 2xb3! 2xb3 33 
Axd5+. Even if Black were to find a 
defence in this line he would still be 
the exchange down for nebulous 
compensation. 

25...e4 26 Axd4 Axd4+ 27 2xd4 
2xa5 28 Afl 2b5 29 e3 Axfl?! 

Here Black really does miss a good 
drawing chance with 29...2xb2! There 
could follow 30 Axc4 £}xc4 31 2xd5 


<53d2! 32 2e2 (the best answer to the 
threat of 32...<53f3+) 32...<53f3+ 33 4f2 
2xe2+ 34 4xe2 <53xh2 and it is not 
clear how White can make progress 
(variation by Tseitlin). Nevertheless, 
this doesn’t alter our opinion of 
Black’s strategy. Why give up the ex¬ 
change if it leads to a position with 
some losing chances and absolutely 
zero winning chances? 

30 4xf1 £>c4 31 b4! 

It’s funny how this move always 
seems to be strong for White (see 
Game 21). White wants to exchange 
his bishop pawn for the d-pawn with¬ 
out giving Black the option of 
...<S3d2+. 

31.. .4f7 32 4f2 £>b2 

He had to dispose of the passed 
pawn with 32...2xb4, although after 
33 2xd5 White must have good win¬ 
ning chances. 

33 2b 1 £id3+ 34 4e2 4e6 35 
2xd3? 

It is tempting to be rid of the an¬ 
noying knight, but 35 4d2! followed 
by 4c3, 2a 1 and 2a5 would virtually 
force the exchange of rooks or the win 
of the d-pawn, when in either case 
Black could resign. As played White 
has to grind out a win in a tricky rook 
and pawn endgame. 

35.. .exd3+ 36 4xd3 4d6 37 4c3 
2b8 38 2a 1 2e8 39 4d3 2e4 40 
2a6+ 4d7 41 2a7+ 4e6 42 2b7 
2c4 43 h3 2e4 44 b5 2b4 45 b6 
4d6 46 g4 4c5 47 2xh7 2b3+48 
4e2 d4 49 exd4+ &xd4 50 gxf5 
gxf5 51 b7 4e4 52 4d2 4xf4 53 
4c2 2b6 54 2g7 4e4 55 4c3 f4 56 
4c4 f3 57 4c5 2b1 58 2g4+! 

At last White discovers a way to 
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end resistance. 

58.. .4e3 59 Eb4! 2xb4 60 4xb4 f2 
61 b8® fllf 62 We5+! 1-0 

The queens are exchanged after 

62.. .4d2 63 Wc3+ and a check on al 
or c4 as appropriate. 

Game 23 

Geifand-Topalov 

Dos Hermanns 1994 


I d4 f5 2 g3 £>f6 3 Ag2 g6 4 c4 
Ag7 5 £ic3 0-0 6 £if3 d6 7 0-0 £>c6 
8 d5 £>a5 9 Wa4 c5 10 dxc6 bxc6 

II c5!? 



This is quite a dangerous pawn stab, 
since the obvious reply ll...d5, to 
keep the pawn structure intact, allows 
the white knight to pounce with 12 
<53e5! Then Gelfand analyses 12...?3e4? 
(if 12...Ad7 13 Ad2! is awkward be¬ 
cause of the potential attack on a5) 13 
£>xc 6! Ad7 14 <53xe7+! 4h8 (14...#xe7 
15 Wxa5) 15 c6 Ae8 16 Sdl and 
Black’s position is wrecked. 

11 ...dxc5 12£>e5 ttb6 13 Wc2 
Planning <S3a4 and <S3xc5. 

13...ttfc7 

Side-stepping the threat and ready 
to answer 14 Af4 with 14...g5! 15 


<?3xc6 gxf4 16 £>xa5 Bb8 with coun¬ 
terplay (Gelfand). 

14 £id3 c4 15 £ic5 



15.. .5b8?! 

Here Gelfand points out the inter¬ 
esting knight manoeuvre 15...^3e8!?, 
followed by 16...?3d6, bolstering the 
c4 pawn and uncovering the diagonal 
of his bishop on g7. On d6 the knight 
would also block the d-file and shelter 
the queen from potential attack by 
Af4, though White would have had a 
slight advantage after 16 Ad2 <?3d6 17 
Sadi. 

However the best defence was 

15.. .£3b7! This is an eminently logical 
move which either: 

a) exchanges a passive knight for the 
opponent’s best placed piece after 16 
?3xb7 Wxb7, when 17 Wa4 #a6 18 
#xa6 Axa6 is equal (Gelfand); or 

b) achieves the set up that Black 
wanted with 15...<53e8 (see paragraph 
above), but with the other knight on 
d6 after 16 <533a4 <?3d6! This is clearly 
an improved version since the black 
pieces are better deployed (no offside 
knight on a5). 

16 Ad2 Sd8?! 

Now 16...<53b7? 17 <?3a6 is out of the 
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question, but the version with 

16...^e8 and ...£>d6 was still possible. 

17&3a4 £kJ5 18 Sadi 



White has gained a big positional 
advantage. Black could tolerate a rag¬ 
ged pawn structure if all his pieces 
were well co-ordinated, but this is not 
the case: the knight on a5 is trapped in 
limbo, while the white knight on c5 is 
dominant and cannot easily be chal¬ 
lenged. Furthermore the black bishop 
on c8 is virtually paralysed. Black’s 
next move doesn’t help as it creates 
new weaknesses, but it was difficult 
for Black to undertake anything. 

18.. .e5 19 e4! 

The familiar response, driving the 
black knight from the centre, blocking 
the e-pawn and shutting in the bishop 
on g7. 

19.. .£ib4 20 Axb4 Sxb4 21 Sxd8+ 
Wxd8 22 Edl Iff 8 23 Wd2 Bb5 24 
«d8 

Black has no defence against the in¬ 
filtration of the white pieces, since all 
his own men are so hopelessly disor¬ 
ganised. 

24.. .Af6 25 Wc7 Ae7 26 Ah3! 

The entrance of this bishop into the 
attack proves too much for the 


beleaguered defence. 

26.. .4g7 

Of course capturing with the 
bishop on c5 would have allowed Hd8. 
So Black moves his king, hoping to 
win the knight on c5 at a later point. 

27 exf5 gxf5 28 Wxe5+ 4g6 29 
Wc7! a6 

If 29...JLxc5 then 30 £>xc5 Hxc5 31 
2d6+ is decisive. 

30 £id7 Axd7 31 Wxd7 Wf6 32 Eel 
Sb7 33 Wc8 4g7 34 Axf5 

The exposed position of the black 
king will prove fatal. 

34.. .Wd4 35 Abl Ab4 36 fifl Bf7 
37 Wh3 h6 38 Wh5 Sf6 39 £ic3 
Axc3 40 bxc3 Wxc3 41 Bdl Iff 3 42 
Ed7+ 4f8 43 Sd8+ 4g7 44 Ed7+ 
4f8 45 Wc5+ 4g8 46 Ah7+! 4h8 
47 Wa7 Sf8 48 Ac2 1-0 

Black resigned as 48...WC3 (covering 
g7) 49 Bd8! Bxd8 50 #h7 is mate. 

Game 24 

Y usupov-M .Gurevich 

Linares 1991 


1 d4 d6 2 g3 g6 3 Ag2 Ag7 4 £>f3 
f5 5 0-0 £if6 6 c4 0-0 7 £ic3 £ic6 8 
d5 £ia5 9 »a4 c5 10 dxc6 £ixc6 
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This is the safe alternative to 

10.. .bxc6. However, the pawn struc¬ 
ture favours White. First, the d5 
square would be a strong outpost for a 
white knight, from which it could 
only be dislodged with ...e7-e6, weak¬ 
ening d6; and second, why has Black 
played ...f7-f5, weakening himself 
along the a2-g8 diagonal? 

11 Sdl 

This threatens 12 c5 in order to give 
Black an isolated pawn on d6. If 

12.. JLd7 then 13 c5!? dxc5 14 #b3+ 
4E8 15 Wxb7 is uncomfortable for 
Black, so Gurevich moves his queen. 

11.. .tta5 

The most attractive square. An ex¬ 
change of queens will ease the pressure 
on Black’s position. 

12«b3! 

This threatens 13 c5+. White wants 
to exchange queens in the most fa¬ 
vourable way to him. 

12.. .ttb4 13 Wxb4! 

The best try for advantage. White 
forces the knight on c6 away from the 
centre ... 

13.. .£>xb4 14£>d4 



... which allows the white knight to 
take up a strong position in the centre 


without fear of exchange. At the same 
time, the diagonal of the bishop on g2 
is cleared, allowing it to exert pressure 
on b7 and, in combination with the 
knight on d4, prevent the immediate 
return of the black knight to c6. 

Now, according to Yusupov, Black 
should have been satisfied with the 
modest 14...Hb8, when White has a 
small advantage. 

14...£>g4? 

Threatening 15..JLxd4 16 flxd4 
£>c 2, but White easily side-steps this. 

15 Sbl! foeS 

Black hopes that the attack on c4 
will slow down White’s initiative, but 
Yusupov realises he can leave the 
pawn hanging and pursue his assault. 
It is important to strike hard before 
Black manages to mobilise his queen- 
side. 

16£g5! 



This attack on the ‘underbelly’ of 
Black’s centre structure is an unfortu¬ 
nate consequence of the time he has 
wasted with his knights. Now 

16... Jtf6 17 JLxf6 Bxf6 is the best way 
to fight it out. Nevertheless, after 18 
^db5! (Yusupov), planning a2-a3 and 
^d5 etc. (and ready to answer 
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18.. .®xc4? with 19 £kl5! winning ma¬ 
terial), White would have maintained 
a clear edge. 

16.. .6f7 17 focb5 £f6 

If 17...®xc4? 18 a3, intending 19 
JLd5+, wins a piece. 

18£h6 Ed8 

If 18.. JLg7 then 19 JLxg7 < 4 ) xg7 20 
£k7 Bb8 21 4ke6+ wins the exchange 
(Yusupov). 

ISfocll 

Yusupov prepares to exploit the 
weakness on e6. Despite the semi- 
closed nature of the position White’s 
active pieces cannot be contained. 

19.. .2b8 20 a3! 



The decisive move. If the knight re¬ 
treats then 21 JLd5+ forces 21...e6, 
when 22 ®dxe6 tears Black apart. 

20.. .£tec6 21 axb4 foxM 22 £e3! 
This forces Black’s reply after 

which two of his pawns soon drop off. 
However, 22...4k6 23 b5 24 

JLxa7 was even worse. 

22.. .e5 23 £d5+ &e7 24 £xd4 exd4 
25 fob5 £e6 26 £xe6 &xe6 27 
foxal 

The correct way to begin the har¬ 
vest. The pawn on d4 won’t run 
away. 


27.. .2a8 28 fob5 2a4 29 b3! 

A neat tactical point to keep his 
booty. If 29...2xb4 30 £k7+ < 4 > f7 31 
£kl5 traps the rook. Everything is 
therefore simple. 

29.. .5a2 30 <&f1 &d7 31 &xd4 Se8 
32 e3 f4 33 gxf4 £h4 34 foe2 <&c6 
35 2d5 Sea8 36 Sbdl £e7 1-0 

Having concluded our discussion of 
9 #a4, we now move on to White’s 
other ninth move alternatives, starting 
with 9 ®d2. 


Game 25 

Magerramov-Mi.Tseitlin 

Balatonbereny 1989 

1 d4 f5 2 g3 fol6 3 £g2 d6 4 fol3 
g6 5 c4 £g7 6 foc3 0-0 7 0-0 foc6 8 
d5 foa5 9 fo42 



9.. .C5 

Black must prevent 10 b4, winning 
a piece. 

10 a3 

White persists in his threat to trap 
the knight. The equally popular and 
somewhat more flexible 10 Wc2 is 
considered below. 

10.. .£d7! 
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Black develops, with the aim of im¬ 
plementing the standard ...b7-b5 plan 
(see the introduction to this chapter). 
If now 11 b4? then after ll...cxb4 12 
axb4 ?3xc4! 13 ?3xc4 #c7 14 #b3 
Bfc8 Black regains the piece with fine 
prospects. 

11 ^c2 ^c7 12 b3 a6 13 £b2 Bab8 
14£id1 b5 15£c3!? 



A very common manoeuvre in this 
type of position. White removes his 
bishop from b2, where it could be¬ 
come vulnerable to tactical tricks with 
...Sxb2 after the opening of the b-file. 
Also, the bishop aims at a5, which 
restrains the black queen to the 
knight’s defence. Finally, the b2 
square is cleared, making possible ^hbl 
to reinforce the c4 point. 

15.. .bxc4 16 bxc4 Sb7! 

White obtained the advantage after 

16.. .^g4 17 Jtxg7 < 4 > xg7 18 Wc3+ in 
Botvinnik-Matulovic, Belgrade 1970. 
In general it is good for Black to ex¬ 
change dark-squared bishops in this 
situation, since this makes White’s 
blockade of the queenside less firm. 
However, it makes more sense to be¬ 
gin with the doubling of rooks on the 
b-file. 


17 Sbl Sfb8 18 Bxb7 Sxb7 19 £>b2 
^b8 20 e3 £ib3 21 £>f3 £>e4! 



Black exchanges bishops in a far 
more favourable way than in the Bot- 
vinnik game cited above. He has al¬ 
ready gained control of the b-file and 
can play his knight to e4, a central 
square, rather than g4, where the beast 
is misplaced. 

22 £xg7 &xg7 23 £>d3 <&g8 

An inaccuracy according to Tseitlin, 
who claims that the immediate 23...a5 
would have been better. 

24 h4 a5 25 £>f4 ^f8 26 £ig5 £>xg5 
27 hxg5 a4 28 £>e6 £xe6 29 dxe6 
Bb6 30 Wc3 h6 31 gxh6 

Here Tseitlin gives 31 f4! as to 
White’s advantage. However, after 

31.. .hxg5 32 fxg5 Wg7 it is difficult to 
agree with this assessment. Black 
seems to be at least equal after 33 
#xg7+ < 4 > xg7 34 g4 £>d2 or 33 ®d3 
We5. 

31.. .Wxh6 32 Bbl 

This allows Black a little trick 
which leads to a forced draw. The best 
try for an advantage was 32 f4 
(Tseitlin). 

32.. .£>d4! 33 *d3 £ie2+ 34 <&f1 
£>xg3+!? 35 fxg3 Bxbl-i- 36 ttxbl 
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®xe3 



White cannot hope to win because 
all his pawns are weak and his king is 
exposed: he has to compel Black to 
give perpetual check. 

37 «b8+ <&g7 38 Wb2+ <&h7 39 
£d5 *xg3 40 #f2 Wxa3 41 Wh4+ 
<&g8 42 Wxe7 Wd3+ 43 <&f2 »d2+ 
44 &g3 We1 + 45 &h3 We3+ 


Game 26 

Vukic-Bjelajac 

Novi Sad 1978 


1 d4 f5 2 c4 £tf6 3 £>f3 g6 4 g3 
£g7 5 £g2 0-0 6 0-0 d6 7 £c3 £ta6 
8 d5 £te5 9 £>d2 c5 10 »c2 



This position can also be reached 


via the move order 9 #c2 c5 10 53d2, 
which is in fact the way the Game 27 
begins. 

10 b3 can be met by 10...^xd5! 11 
Jtxd5+ e6, and 10 dxc6 is also harm¬ 
less. Kamsky-Lin Ta, Manila Inter¬ 
zonal 1990, continued 10...bxc6 11 b3 
(11 Bbl is safer) 11...d5! (this energetic 
move ensures Black at least equality) 
12 Jtb2 dxc4 13 b4 (the only try for 
an advantage) 13...£kl5! 14 Jtxd5+ 
cxd5 15 bxa5 d4. Black has sacrificed a 
piece to overrun White’s centre and 
now has all the chances. It required 
some gritty defence by Kamsky to 
save White’s position. 

10 fibl usually leads to similar play 
to the game after 10...e5 11 dxe6 
Jtxe6, as after 12 b4 (12 b3 d5! equal¬ 
ises) 12...cxb4 13 Bxb4 Bc8 Black’s 
weak d-pawn is counterbalanced by 
White’s weak c-pawn. 

10. ..e5 

A major decision: Black goes for ac¬ 
tive play in the centre. The alternative 
is to try to undermine White’s queen- 
side by preparing ...b7-b5, but this is 
slightly less appropriate here com¬ 
pared to the previous game, as White 
has not committed himself to a2-a3. 

11 dxe6 £xe6 

Again ready to meet 12 b3 with 

12...d5! 

12Sd1 

The energetic 10...e5 has removed 
White’s space advantage and therefore 
freed Black’s game. However, it has 
also left him with some structural li¬ 
abilities along the newly opened d-file. 
White plans to exploit the weakness of 
the d6 pawn and the d5 square, neither 
of which Black can defend with a 
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pawn. If now 12...^xc4? then 13 
£3 xc 4 Jtxc4 14 Jtf4 d5?! (15...^e8 is 
better but 16 Jtxb7 is still good or 
White) 15 b3! Jta6 16 £3xd5 with a 
crushing position for White. 

12...£}c6? 

This is an inaccuracy. Black should 
play 12...#e7! before recentralising his 
knight - see the next game. 

13 e3 We7 14 Wa4 £>e5 15 f4 £>d3? 



Black is playing according to the 
maxim that any bishop is better than a 
knight. However, the reader who has 
studied Chapter 3 will be aware that 
an active knight often outstrips a 
bishop in this type of centre. Here the 
bishop on cl hasn’t moved at all, but 
Black is still willing to exchange it for 
a knight which has moved six times - 
an enormous loss of time. Also, the 
bishop on cl has no good square and 
its disappearance helps to ‘streamline’ 
the development of White’s game. 

Black had two dynamic alternatives. 
First, he could play 15 ...£rf7, which 
threatens 16... Jtd7, attacking both the 
white queen and e3. Perhaps it could 
be followed by 16...g5 to undermine 
White’s kingside. The other possibility 
was 15 ...£>c 6. The knight goes back 


again, but Black can claim that he has 
provoked 15 f4 (which weakens 
White’s e4 square and e3 pawn). Then 
White can win a pawn with 16 itxc6 
bxc6 17 Wxc6. However, in that case 
Black has good compensation for the 
pawn: the light squares on White’s 
kingside look sickly and he still has to 
work out how to mobilise his queen- 
side. It will be seen that the white 
bishops on cl and g2 are a world apart 
in value: one is shut in by its own 
pawns and merely clutters White’s 
position, whereas the other is a vital 
guardian of the light squares. Black 
shouldn’t even consider exchanging 
his knight for the bishop on cl; but 
for the one on g2 he can happily insti¬ 
gate the exchange and even throw in a 
pawn as ‘interest’. 

16 £>f1 £>xc1? 

It wasn’t too late to change his 
mind about this unfortunate transac¬ 
tion. Black could still have tried 

16.. .£3b4!?, when 17 a3?! £\c6 18 
Jtxc6? bxc6 19 #xc6 JLxc4 is bad for 
White. 

17 fiaxd 

Now all the dynamism has gone out 
of Black’s position. White simply has 
control of d5, d6 is weak and nothing 
else is happening. 

17.. .£d7 18 »c2 £c6 19 fid3 fifd8 
20 Scdl 

Sometimes chess is an easy game to 
play. 

20.. .Bd7 21 b3 Bad8 22 h3 a6 23 
a4 2b8 24 &h2 2bd8 25 £id5 £xd5 
26 £xd5+ 

see following diagram 

26.. .£>xd5? 
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An instructive moment. Bjeljac’s 
exaggerated preference for bishops 
over knights gets him into more trou¬ 
ble. However, it may appear that the 
author is contradicting himself. Earlier 
it was said that Black should welcome 
the exchange of a knight for his oppo¬ 
nent’s light-squared bishop; indeed, at 
move 15 it was even suggested that 
Black should sacrifice a pawn for the 
privilege! Why then do I now criticise 
this exchange? The point is that 
Black’s stock has dwindled considera¬ 
bly since move 15. The knight on f6 is 
virtually the only black piece now 
capable of attacking anything, so it 
was better to hold onto it. With its 
exchange Black is without any hope of 
counterplay. White has everything his 
own way. 

27 Sxd5 6 28 fi1d3 ®f6 29 <&g2 
®b2? 

... and now it is goodbye to the last 
active black piece. A good lesson in 
the art of exchanging unwisely. 

30 ^xb2 icxb2 31 g4 fxg4 32 hxg4 
£f6 33 £>d2 b6 34 e4 £d4 35 £>f3 
b5 

Black’s position has finally cracked. 
If 35..JLg7 36 e5 etc. 


36 cxb5 axb5 37 £>xd4 cxd4 38 
fixb5 d5 39 fixd5 fixd5 40 exd5 
2xd5 41 g5 Sd8 42 b4 &f7 43 <&f3 
&e6 44 &e4 fic8 45 a5 ficl 46 fia3 
1-0 


Game 27 

Piket-WL Gurevich 

Lucerne (World Team Cb.) 1989 


1 d4 f5 2 £>f3 £>f6 3 c4 g6 4 g3 
£g7 5 £g2 0-0 6 0-0 d6 7 £>c3 £>c6 
8 d5 £>a5 9 ®c2 c5 
If 9...^xc4?! then 10 £>b5 a6 (the 
only move not to drop c7) 11 ^bd4! 
0hb6 12 ^g5, planning 13 ^ge6, is 
excellent for White. So play transposes 
to the previous game. 

10 £>d2 e5 11 dxe6 ^.xe6 12 fidl 
®e7! 



A highly important improvement 
on 12...^c6 in the game above. Black 
leaves his knight on a5 and defends b7 
with his queen, so that 13..Axc4 is 
now a threat. 

13 b3 

This turns out badly, but if such a 
natural move is incorrect then it is 
apparent that White’s opening scheme 
has failed. Perhaps 13 #a4 Jtd7 14 
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Wc2 holds the balance, but if that is 
the best White can do then he should 
choose another variation altogether! 

13.. .£>c6! 

Only now. If White continues with 
14 e3, as in the previous game, to rule 
out 15...^d4, then the drawbacks to 
13 b3 become apparent. Black can 
continue 13...^b4 14 #bl f4!, threat¬ 
ening 15...Jtf5 with a clear advantage 
(Gurevich). Play could continue 16 
gxf4 £\g4!, attacking c3. Here we see 
the second weakness of 13 b3: besides 
obstructing the white queen, it ex¬ 
poses White to perils along the dark 
diagonal pointing at al. After 17 Jtb2 
#h4 Black attacks both f2 and h2 and 
clearly has a dangerous attack. 

If the pawn were still on b2 in this 
sequence, then after 13...^b4 White 
could play 14 Wb3 and then laugh at 
his opponent. 

14£b2 £>d4 15 Wd3 

It was better to play 15 #cl accord¬ 
ing to Gurevich. 

15.. .f4! 



Given one more move White 
would have expelled the knight from 
d4 with e2-e3. Then, having defeated 
or rather prevented a black attack at 


its inception, he could have gone me¬ 
thodically about his business of ex¬ 
ploiting the weaknesses on d6 and d5. 
That is why time is so important in 
chess: in this instance it makes the dif¬ 
ference between Black winning in 24 
moves or having to defend against 
positional pressure for 70 or so moves. 
16 gxf4£f5! 17 e4 

If 17 #e3 #d7! (Gurevich), plan¬ 
ning 18...fiae8, is highly dangerous for 
White. 

17...£e6 

Having provoked e2-e4, the bishop 
retires. Since pawns cannot move 
backwards, White can no longer an¬ 
swer ...£\h5, attacking f4, with the 
solidifying e2-e3. 

18 £>e2 £>xe2+ 19 Wxe2 £>h5 20 
£>f1 £>xf4 



Gurevich probably has dreams of 
getting a knight to such a square. The 
white kingside is defenceless since 
there are too many weaknesses on the 
f- and g-files. 

21 0c2 £xb2 22 Wxb2 £h3! 

So that after 23 Jtxh3 ^xh3+ the f2 
pawn drops. 

23 £f3 £xf 1 24 <&xf1 Wh4 0-1 

Gurevich gives the possible finish 
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25 Jtg2 #xh2 26 f3 £3h3, threatening 

27.. . *gi+ or 27...Sxf3-k Or if 25 *gl 
then 25...£3h3+ 26 < 4 > g2 Hxf3 27 < 4 > xf3 
Wf4+!? wins White’s queen after 28 
4^2 #g4+ 29 <±>fl (29 ihl Wf3 mate) 

29.. .Wgl+ and 30...Wxf2+. 



Game 28 

: 

Benko-Ta! 


Bled 1959 


1 £>f3 f5 2 g3 £>f6 3 £g2 g6 4 c4 
£g7 5 £>c3 0-0 6 0-0 d6 7 d4 £ic6 8 
d5 £>a5 9 Wd3 



In this line White tries to make do 
without £>d2. One idea of this move is 
to deter the space gaining ...e7-e5 by 
keeping the queen on the d-file: the d6 
pawn would be vulnerable to attack 
after a subsequent d5xe6 and Hdl. 

9...C5 10 £ig5 

This proves ineffective. However, 
White also has no advantage after 10 
b3 (or 10 Sbl a6 11 b4 ?3e4!) 10...a6 
11 ±b2 lb8 12 e3 ±d7 13 foe2 b5 
(Black has prepared and carried out his 
thematic attack on c4) 14 JLc3 bxc4 15 
bxc4 e5 (only now) 16 £>d2 e4, when 
Black was at least equal in Utemov- 
Mi.Tseitlin, Moscow 1985. 


It seems the white king’s knight be¬ 
longs on d2, supporting the c4 pawn. 

10.. .a6 

Since the white knight has wan¬ 
dered so far from the queenside, it 
makes sense for Black to aim for ...b7- 
b5, hitting at c4, rather than try to 
undertake anything active in the cen¬ 
tre. 

11 Sbl 

11 e4 would have been more consis¬ 
tent, when ll...b5 12 cxb5 axb5 13 
£3xb5 fxe4 14 ^xe4 5^xe4 15 Jtxe4 
JLa6 offered Black excellent Benko 
Gambit-style compensation for the 
pawn in Dely-Gufeld, Debrecen 1970. 

11.. .5b8 12 £d2 We8 13 b3 b5 14 
a3 £ig4! 



Here we see one of the main draw¬ 
backs to 9 Wd3. Black can threaten to 
harass the white queen with ...^e5, a 
plan which would be equally possible 
if White’s knight had gone to d2 
rather than g5. In this particular posi¬ 
tion 15...5^e5 is especially annoying, 
since it threatens to win the c4 pawn. 
15£>f3 

This loss of time shows that White’s 
plan at move ten was faulty. How¬ 
ever, the only alternative to keep the 
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black knight out of e5 was 15 f4?!, 
which compromises the kingside. And 
if 15 cxb5? then Black automatically 
has the advantage since White’s centre 
has been considerably loosened. In fact 
we could state that if White is obliged 
to play c4xb5 in this type of position 
then something has always gone 
wrong with his game. 

15.. .bxc4 16 bxc4 2b3! 

A clever idea to bring his knight on 
a5 back into the centre. The a3 pawn 
is attacked, so White agrees to the ex¬ 
change of rooks. 

17 2xb3 £>xb3 18 2b 1 £>d4 19 e3 
£>xf3+ 

Black can be pleased that he has 
succeeded in exchanging off his 
‘problem’ piece. 

20 £xf3 £>e5 

So Black finally gets his knight to 
e5. 

21 We2 £>xf3+ 

This eliminates the defender of 
White’s light squares and clears the 
way for his next space gaining move. 

22 Wxf3 e5! 

White should respond to this move 
with 23 dxe6, clearing the d5 square 
for his knight. But Benko is afraid to 
open the centre since it may expose 
his weakened light squares, so he dith¬ 
ers and allows Black a wedge of pawns 
in the centre, which actually increases 
the danger that White faces. 

23 Wdl?! e4 24 Wa4? 

This decentralisation of the queen 
jeopardises White’s game. He had to 
try 24 2b8, when his play on the 
queenside should frustrate Black’s as¬ 
pirations on the kingside. 

24.. .We7 25 Wc6 



25...f4! 

Black unleashes his bishop on c8 to 
seize the light squares. Both 26 gxf4 
JLh3 and 26 exf4 e3!, planning 26 fxe3 
JLxc3 27 JLxc3 Wxe3+, are disastrous 
for White. 

26 2b8 £h3 27 2xf8+ »xf8 28 exf4 
0b8! 

It is ironic that in fending off an at¬ 
tack down the f-file, White allows the 
decisive blow to occur along the b-file, 
which has long been his own terri¬ 
tory. 

29 £>e2 ttbl+0-1 

White lost on time trying to find a 
non-existent defence. Whichever piece 
he puts on cl, the reply 30...#c2 
threatens a fatal check on dl. 


Game 29 

Aseev-Popov 

St Petersburg Open 1994 

1 d4 f5 2 c4 £>f6 3 £>f3 g6! 

The Leningrad makes an appear¬ 
ance in the St Petersburg Open. 

4 g3 £g7 5 £g2 0-0 6 0-0 d6 7 £>c3 
£>c6 8 d5 £)e5 

see following diagram 
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9 £>xe5 

This is the natural move. If White 
declines to exchange knights he has to 
decide how to defend c4. 9 b3? loses 
material to 9...<§3e4!, while 9 ^d2 c5 is 
ineffective. That leaves only 9 M b3, 
when 9...£\xf3+ (9... < 4 > h8!?) 10 exf3 (10 
JLxf3 looks a little better for White 
after 9...5}d7) 10...e5! 11 dxe6 Jtxe6 12 
Wxb7 Jtxc4 was unclear in Anic-Santo 
Roman, Montpellier 1991. 

9.. .dxe5 10 Wb3 

This move and 10 e4 (Game 30) are 
the only ways to set Black problems. 
Against other moves Black can shut 
his eyes and play ...e5-e4 followed by 
...e7-e6. 

With the game move White hopes 
to exploit the position of the black 
king with a c4-c5 and d5-d6 advance. 

10.. .<&h8 

It makes sense to remove the king 
from the vulnerable diagonal. 10...e6 
only helps White after 11 2dl. 

11 2d1 

Also interesting is 11 JLe3 h6 12 
2adl. Then in the game Magerramov- 
Avshalumov, USSR 1987, Black ob¬ 
tained the initiative after 12...g5 13 
JLc5 a6 (this rules out £\b5 in reply to 


..MeS) 14 e3 £>d7! (chasing the bishop 
from c5 so that his next move cannot 
be answered by iLd4) 15 iLa3 e4 16 f3 
(White needs some central counter¬ 
play) 16...exf3 17 2xf3 4^e5 18 2ffl 
#e8 19 £>e2 ±d7 20 Wc2 Wh5 21 &d4 
£>g4 22 ±f3 f4! 

11 ...h6 

An alternative method for Black is 

ll...a6!? 12 c5 2b8!?, planning ...b7-b5. 
Then 13 a4 h6 14 Jtd2 g5 15 Jtel #e8 
16 d6 (White must do something to 
distract Black from his plan of ..M h5, 
...f5-f4, .. Jth3 and ...^g4) 16...exd6 17 
cxd6 &e6 18 Wb4 cxd6 18 #xd6 was 
unclear in Hardicsay-Mi.Tseitlin, Bu¬ 
dapest 1992. 

12 c5! 



This energetic move plans to break 
open the centre. In Vukic-Ilincic, Cet- 
inje 1992, White played the passive 12 
JLd2 g5 13 ^.el?! (13 c5 would have 
transposed to the main game). Al¬ 
though this adds a defender to the f2 
square in anticipation of ...f5-f4 etc., it 
allows the h-pawn to join the assault 
by removing the bishop from the at¬ 
tack on g5. The game continued 

13...h5! 14 c5 h4, and after ...h4xg3 
Black was ready to start the next wave 
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of his attack with moves such as ...f5- 
f4, ...We8 and ...Wh5. 

12.. .g5 

The armada of pawns begins to 
move forward. 

13 Ad2 a6! 

The standard preparatory move 
since 13...We8? 14 and 13...f4 14 
Ael! are bad. However Black might 
also consider 13...e4!? 14 Ael £}g4 
(14...a6 15 Had is too slow for Black) 
15 ^b5 a6 16 <SM4 We8 with unclear 
chances, as in Meulders-Klip, Sas van 
Gent 1992. 

14<Sa4! 

Nevertheless, White finds a chink 
in the black queenside. 14 Ael now 
allows Black to swing his queen round 
with 14...We8 or even play 14...h5!? 

14.. .We8 

After 14...e4 15 Aa5 White threat¬ 
ens d5-d6. 

15 Aa5 Ad7 16 £ic3 
The black queenside collapses but 
he still has his formidable array of 
pawns in the centre, which generates 
good practical chances. 

16.. .b6 17 cxb6 cxb6 18 Wxb6 e4 
19 d6!? 

19 Wc5, intending Ab4, seems more 
solid. 

19.. .Hb8 20 Wxa6 Hxb2 21 Habl 
Hxbl 22 Hxbl exd6 23 Wxd6 e3! 

This obliges White to shut in his 
king’s bishop as he cannot allow 
...e3xf2+. 

24 f3 f4 25 Ab6 

see following diagram 

25.. .Wg6? 

Black is enticed by the idea of bring¬ 
ing his queen into the attack. 


However, his own king proves the 
more vulnerable. Since the g2 bishop 
is entombed he should have played 
positionally with 25...Af5 26 Hb4 
Wd7! (Dautov). Then after the ex¬ 
change of queens the activity of the 
black pieces negates the extra pawn. 



26 Ad4 Wc2 27 Afl Hf7 28 Hb7 
Wcl 

In the time that Black has spent 
manoeuvring his queen to this attack¬ 
ing square, White has co-ordinated the 
action of his rook, bishop and queen. 
Such a combined force is bound to be 
more effective than the queen acting 
on her own. 

29 Axf6 

With decisive gain of material. 

29...Axf6 30 Sxd7 Sxd7 31 Wxf6+ 
<&g8 32 We6+ Hf7 33 Wg6+ Hg7 34 
We8+ &h7 35 £ie4 Wal 36 We6 h5 
37 £if6+ <&h6 38 &g4+ &h7 39 
Wh6+&g8 40 Wxh5 1-0 


Game 30 

Ivkov-Flear 

Metz 1984 


1 d4 f5 2 g3 g6 3 Ag2 Ag7 4 £if3 
£if6 5 0-0 0-0 6 c4 d6 7 £ic3 £>c6 8 
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d5 £>e5 9 £ixe5 dxe5 10 e4 

White prevents the space gaining 
...e5-e4. 

10.. .f4 

Black tries to open lines of attack 
against the white king. In the old en¬ 
counter Tartakower-Alexander, Hast¬ 
ings 1953/54, Black tried 10...e6!? and 
equalised after 11 Wb3 (if 11 dxe6 c6! 
defends b7 before recapturing on e6) 

11.. .exd5 12 cxd5 *h8 13 Ae3 £>e8! 
(heading for the blockade square d6) 
14 exf5 gxf5 15 f4 e4. 

11 gxf4 

The critical move. The alternatives 
reveal Black’s attacking chances 
against passive/sloppy play by White: 

a) After 11 c5 g5 12 Wb3 *h8 13 
£3b5 c6 14 £k3 We8 Black was ready 
to begin his attack with ...Wh5 and 
...£3g4 in Wells-C.Hansen, Kiljava 
1984. 

b) When Karpov was a boy he once 
played 11 b3 and fell under a huge at¬ 
tack after ll...g5 12 f3? (12 Aa3 is bet¬ 
ter, as this severely weakens the king- 
side) 12...Wd6! 13 g4 h5 14 h3 hxg4 15 
fxg4 Ad7 16 a4 Wb6+ 17 *h2 <4>f7! 
(Karpov-Bo.Jakobsen, Tallinn 1968). 

c) Finally, 11 f3? (the same weaken¬ 
ing move as in the Karpov game) 

11.. .C6 12 dxc6 Wb6+ 13 *hl bxc6 14 
b3 g5 15 Aa3 4 > f7 16 gxf4 gxf4 17 £3a4 
Wc7 18 We 1 Hg8 gave Black attacking 
chances along the g-file in Hjartarson- 
Plaskett, Hastings 1985/86. 

11 ...exf4 

Instead 11...^3h5 12 fxe5 (12 f5 <53f4 
is unclear) 12...Axe5 13 <§3e2 Wd6 14 
f4! £\xf4 15 £3xf4 Axf4 16 Axf4 Hxf4 
17 Hxf4 Wxf4 18 Wd4 Ag4!? led to a 
quick draw in the game Lisenko- 


Dautov, Sverdlovsk 1989. 

12 e5 

12 Axf4 £3xe4 is fine for Black. 

12...£>g4 13 e6 



This shuts in the bishop on c8. If 
this were the only factor in the posi¬ 
tion, then White would have a deci¬ 
sive advantage. But such is not the 
case: White’s kingside pawn structure 
has been weakened which allows 
Black a lot of activity. 

13.. .£>e5 14 b3? 

14 Hel £3xc4 15 fle4 £3d6 16 Hxf4 
c6 led to an unclear game in 
Jo.Horvath-Danner, Budapest 1994, 
but this is how White should play 
since the game continuation could 
prove worse for him (see note at move 
17 below). 

14.. .f3 15 Ah3 g5!? 

The consistently active move. 16 
Axg5 is strongly met by 16...We8 and 
White must find a reply to the threat 
of 16.. .g4. 

16&h1! g4 17 Hgl 

see following diagram 
17. ..£>g6?! 

What if Black accepts the bishop? 
The following lively variation seems 
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to be best play: 17...gxh3 18 2xg7+! 
4xg7 19 Wd4! 2f5 20 &f4 Ixf4 21 
2gl+! *h8 22 Wxe5+ Sf6 23 £>e4 lff8 
24 £>xf6 Wxf6 25 Wg3 ±xe6 26 dxe6 
c6 27 Wxh3 2g8 28 2xg8+ 4xg8. 
Draw! 



Ivkov and Skoko recommend 

17.. .Axe6! 18 dxe6 #xdl 19 fixdl 
gxh3 and Black is slightly better, an 
assessment that was borne out in 
Novikov-Danner, Ostrava 1994, 
which Black won. This implies that he 
should play 14 2el as recommended 
above. Or maybe the other variation 
10 Wb3 is the better move? 

18£xg4 Jixc3 19 £h6! 

Black has won a piece, but now 
faces a devastating onslaught. 

19.. .£xa1 

After 19...JLg7 20 JLxg7 4xg7 21 
Wd4+ Bf6 22 JLf5 (Ivkov and Skoko) 
White has a dangerous attack. A pos¬ 
sible finish is 22...c6? 23 JLxg6 hxg6 24 
2xg6+! 4xg6 25 2gl+ 4f5 26 Wd3+ 
4e5 27 We3+ 4d6 28 c5+ *c7 29 
We5+ and wins. However, White has 
nothing clear after 22...We8, so Black 
should have tried this variation. In the 
game the black king faces annihilation. 


20 ^xal 2f6 21 £f5 b5!? 

Glenn Flear is well known to be a 
resourceful defender. Here he tries to 
gain counterplay by opening the b-file 
and bringing his inactive rook into the 
battle. 

22 h4! 

Nevertheless the advance of this 
pawn should overwhelm the defence. 

22.. .bxc4 23 bxc4 Sb8 24 h5 We8 

25 Wc3 Sb4!? 

An ingenious attempt to confuse 
the issue. Black would now even win 
after 26 #xb4? 2xf5 27 JLg5 (27 hxg6 
lh5+) 27...h6! 28 Wd2 hxg5. 

26 £d3 Sb6 

The rook prepares to aid the de¬ 
fence of g6. 

27 Wc2 £xe6 

This is forced: if the g6 point col¬ 
lapses then the king is soon mated. But 
now the two white bishops are domi¬ 
nant. 

28 hxg6 hxg6 29 dxe6 

A nasty trap is 29 JLxg6? JLg4!! 30 
JLxe8 Bxh6 mate! 

29.. .5bxe6 30 c5 4h7 31 £g5 Sf8 
32 Sg3 Sh8 33 Wc3 

Notwithstanding Black’s inspired 
defence, White should still win easily. 
Perhaps simplest is 33 Bh3+ 4^8 34 
Ixh8+ 4xh8 35 Ae4 iTf7 36 Wc3+ 
7 37 Wxf3 etc. 

33.. .4g8+ 34 4g1 Wa4 35 Sxf3?? 

White makes a dreadful blunder. 
Evidently the hard struggle has over¬ 
taxed him. He should still win after 35 
Wc4\ Wdl+ 36 Afl Wd7 37 2xf3. 

35.. .Wg4+ 36 Sg3 Wh5! 0-1 

White resigned as he cannot avert 
mate on hi. 
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Summary 

In the 8 d5 £>a5 variation the critical line at the time of writing is 9 Wa4 c5 10 
dxc6 bxc6. Now 11 c5!? in Game 23 is interesting, but the key variation is 11 
§3d4 (Games 20-22). 

The 8 d5 5^e5 variation leads to great complications. 9 £>xe5 dxe5 10 Wb3 
(Game 29) is probably White’s best line, but the resulting positions are so messy 
that this line will greatly appeal to tactical players as Black. 

1 d4 f5 2 g3 £>f6 3 £g2 g6 4 £>f3 £g7 5 0-0 0-0 6 c4 d6 7 £>c3 £>c6 


8 d5 (D) £>a5 

8.. .5.e5 9 4^xe5 dxe5 

10 Wb3 - Game 29; 10 e4 - Game 30 

9 Wa4 

9 £>d2 c5 (D) 

10 a3 - Game 25 

10 Wc2 e5 11 dxe6 Axe6 12 Sdl 

12...£k6 - Game 26; 12 ..Me7 - Game 27 
9 Wd3 - Game 28 

9 Wc2 c5 10 %3d2 - see 9 £>d2 c5 10 Wc2 

9.. .c5 10 dxc6 bxc6 

10.. .^xc6 - Game 24 

11 £>d4 (D) 

11 c5 - Game 23 

11.. .£d7 

11.. .C5 

12 5^db5 - Game 21; 12 JLxa8 - Game 22 

12 Sdl - Game 20 





8 d5 


9...C5 


11 $3d4 
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White plays an early b2-b3: 
Standard systems 



1 d4 f5 2 g3 3 £g2 g6 4 £>f3 
£g7 5 0-0 0-0 6 b3 d6 7 JLb2 

Apart from c2-c4 and £k3, the most 
popular for White to combat the Len¬ 
ingrad Dutch is by an early queenside 
fianchetto. In the next chapter we 
shall examine systems for Black that 
involve a Stonewall formation, but 
here we concentrate on more familiar 
ideas involving preparation for the 
space-gaining move ...e7-e5. There are 
three distinct ways: 7...^h g4 (Game 
31); 7...c6 and S..Mc7 (Game 32) and 

7..MeS (Games 33 and 34); in all three 
the result is hard struggle. 

The remaining games in the chapter 
are concerned with Black leaving the 
centre alone and launching an attack 
with ...h7-h6 and ...g6-g5. This also 
leads to a tough fight, as White aims to 
counterattack in the centre with e2-e4. 


Game 31 

Barbero-Maianiuk 

Cattolka 1994 


1 d4 f5 2 53f3 £rt6 3 g3 g6 4 £g2 


£g7 5 0-0 0-0 6 b3 d6 7 £b2 £>g4!? 



A direct attempt to exploit the early 
development of the bishop on b2. 
Since the d-pawn is pinned, White 
cannot rule out the space gaining ...e7- 
e5 move by the natural 8 d5. How¬ 
ever, things are not so simple, as we 
shall see. 

8 c4 £>d7 

The immediate 8...e5 is also interest¬ 
ing. After 9 h3 the obvious 9...e4? 10 
hxg4 exf3 11 exf3 is bad for Black, but 
if instead 9...^h6 10 dxe5 £k6 Black 
seems to regain the pawn with reason¬ 
able chances. 
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9 £>c3 

Black’s last move, which prepares 
...e7-e5 without allowing any nonsense 
with h2-h3 (see note above) has weak¬ 
ened the e6 square. In Van Wely- 
Malaniuk, Groningen 1993, White 
tried to exploit this with 9 £>g5!?, 
when Black should have replied 

9.. .£>df6 with an unclear position. 

9.. .e5 

So Black has achieved his desired 
advance. The strength and weaknesses 
of hanging pawns in the centre is also 
the main theme of Game 33. 

10 dxe5 dxe5 11 e4! 

An essential move. White blocks 
the black e-pawn and so prevents the 
onward rush ...e5-e4-e3, which would 
disrupt his centre, while also preparing 
e4xf5 when appropriate, which gives 
Black hanging pawns in the centre and 
allows White to attack the e-pawn 
from the front with Sel etc., to add to 
the pressure on this key pawn. 

11.. .£>h6 

Regrouping the knight. The ques¬ 
tion of whether or not Black should 
play ...f5-f4 is always crucial in such 
positions. Here 11...f4 removes the 
tension in the centre and gives Black a 
space advantage on the kingside. 
However, it would be some time be¬ 
fore he would be ready to begin an 
attack there, and meanwhile White 
could make use of the d-file with 
moves such as #c2, fiadl and JLa3. So 
Malaniuk prefers to keep some fluid¬ 
ity in the centre. 

12 Wc2 

White puts pressure on his oppo¬ 
nent’s centre as quickly as possible in 
order to exploit his promising lead in 


development. 

12.. .c6 

Black anticipates White’s next move 
and so prepares to move his queen to 
e8 without being embarrassed by ^d5. 

13 Sadi We8 

Here 13...f4 fails for tactical reasons, 
since after 14 gxf4! 2xf4 15 ^e2 White 
attacks the rook and also threatens 16 
£3xe5. 

14 £a3 Sf6 15 exf5! 

Preparing to besiege e5 without al¬ 
lowing the blockading ...f5-f4. 

15.. .gxf5 16 Sfel e4 17 £>h4 £ie5 
18£>xe4!? 



A radical solution to the battle for 
the centre. White sacrifices a piece to 
open up lines for his well developed 
army. He gains two pawns immedi¬ 
ately and it is clear h7 cannot be de¬ 
fended, so Black’s king will be com¬ 
pletely stripped of pawn cover. How¬ 
ever, the black defenders, although 
apparently in a disorganised state, are 
able to fend off the attack. 

A more modest approach to un¬ 
dermining the centre was 18 f3, when 
Malaniuk says he intended 18...^.e6 19 
fxe4 f4, giving up a pawn for the ini¬ 
tiative. 
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18.. .fxe4 19 l.xe4 ±g4! 20 Hd6 
4>h8! 21 £xh7 £f5! 

Black defends with great skill. Now 
22 £>xf5? loses after 22...<S3f3+, win¬ 
ning a rook and queen with check. 
The white attack therefore burns out. 

22 £xf5 £>xf5 23 Sxe5 

23 £3xf5 loses as in the last note. 

23.. .®xe5 24 £ig6+ 2xg6 25 2xg6 
Sd8? 

After 25.. Be 8 (Malaniuk) Black 
would have had the makings of his 
own attack. 

26 <4g2 £>d4 27 ®d3 ®f5 28 ®xf5 
£>xf5 

In this endgame the three white 
pawns balance Black’s extra piece. 

29 Sg5 £>d4 30 £b2 4?h7 31 Sg4 
c5 32 Se4 a6 33 Se7 b5 34 Sa7 
Hd6 35 b4 bxc4 36 bxc5 Sd5 37 c6 
£ie6 38 £a3! Sd8 39 c7 Sc8 40 
£d6 c3 41 Sxa6 £>d4 42 2a5 £h6 
43 fic5 c2 44 f4?? 

A losing blunder. A draw was inevi¬ 
table after 44 Af4 5^e6 45 Sxc2 ^xf4+ 

46 gxf4 Jtxf4 (Malaniuk). 

44.. .£>f5! 

So that if 45 2xc2 then 45...^e3+ 
ends the game. 

45 £e5 £f8 46 2c6 £a3! 

Exploiting the potential fork on e3 
again to win more material. 

47 <4f3 cl® 48 Sxcl £xc1 49 4>e4 
£ie3 50 £d6 4>g6 51 h3 <4f6 52 g4 
4>e6 53 £e5 £ic4 54 f5+ 4>d7 55 
£h2 £>d6+0-1 


Game 32 

Stohl-Agdestein 

Manila Interzonal 1990 


1 c4 f5 2 g3 £if6 3 £>f3 g6 4 b3 


£g7 5 £b2 d6 6 d4 0-0 7 £g2 c6 

A standard move, but here Black 
has a specific plan in mind. 

8 0-0 ®c7!? 



This is the idea. It turns out that 
Black’s last move created a hole for 
the queen from which she can support 
the e5 advance. 

9£ibd2 

After 9 d5 e5 10 dxc6!? Black would 
have had to acquiesce in the weaken¬ 
ing of his d5 square with 10...£3xc6, 
since 10...bxc6? 11 c5! is bad 

(Agdestein). However, his pieces 
would have been active. 

9...£>g4 

A variant on the previous game. 
The knight move enforces the ...e7-e5 
advance. 

10 e4 f4 

White gains space in the centre, 
while Black looks for counterplay on 
the kingside and f-file in particular. 

11 ®c2?! 

An instructive inaccuracy. It was 
better to drive the knight on g4 back 
with 11 h3, and only then play 12 
®c2. White could then have claimed 
some advantage. 

11 ...fxg3! 12 hxg3 
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This recapture is forced (12 fxg3? 
£ie3 wins the exchange) but now the 
knight can never be evicted from g4. 

12.. .e5 13 dxe5 dxe5 14 c5 b5! 
Preventing 15 £k4 and 16 £\d6. 

White now breaks up the queenside to 
gain active play before Black’s attack 
on the kingside gains pace. 

15 a4 a5 16 b4 axb4 17 axb5 fixal 
18 2xa1? 

Agdestein claims that White should 
have played the zwischenzug 18 ®c4+!, 
when after 18...<4418 19 Hxal cxb5 20 
®xb5 chances are balanced. 

18.. .cxb5 19 ®b3+ <4h8 20 ®xb4 
£d7 21 Scl £ic6! 

Black seizes the advantage, since 22 
®xb5 loses a piece after 22...Bb8. 

22 ®b3 h6! 

An excellent move which prepares 
to use the kingside pawns aggressively 
in order to exploit White’s weak spot 
on f2. 

23 £ib1 b4 24 £ibd2 g5 

Now the tactical idea of ...£^xf2!? 
4 ) xf2 g4 is introduced. 

25 £ic 4 £e6 26 ®d3 b3? 

A serious error, since now White 
can play 27 ®xb3, when 27...^a5 28 
®b6! breaks the pin. Here was the 


moment to try 26...^xf2 27 < 4 ) xf2 g4. 

27 £id6? 

White misses his chance, after 
which he is overwhelmed by the dy¬ 
namic black pieces. 



27.. .£>b4 28 ®e2 £>a2! 

Winning the exchange, since if the 
rook leaves the c-file then 29...®xc5 is 
decisive. 

29 Sc4 £ixf2!? 

Black wants to do it with style. Of 
course, 29...Jtxc4 also wins. 

30 £ixe5 

After 30 < 4xf2 g4 31 Ba4 ®xc5+ 
wins. 

30.. . < 4h7! 

A simple answer to White’s threats. 
The rook cannot escape to safety (31 
Ba4 ®xc5), which means the complete 
collapse of the white position. 

31 ®h5 £xe5 32 £xe5 &g4 33 £h3 
£xc4 34 Slx g4 ®xc5+ 0-1 

White resigned since it is mate in 
four. 


Game 33 

Nikolaev-GIek 

Moscow Open 1992 

1 d4 f5 2 g3 £if6 3 £g2 g6 4 £if3 
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£g7 5 0-0 0-0 6 b3 d6 7 £b2 

Similar variations in which White 
plays JLa3 and Black responds with 
..MeS etc., were considered in Chap¬ 
ter 2. 

7...0e8 



The most popular response. Of 
course play could easily transpose into 
main line variations. 

8 c4 £>a6 

Black anticipates that White will 
play 9 d5 and so prepares the reply 
9...£\c5 and 10... a5, when the knight 
would be well placed on c5 (if it is 
kicked away by 10 b4 then 10...4^ce4 
is fine). White has no wish to acqui¬ 
esce in Black’s plan and so delays d4- 
d5, perhaps hoping that Black will run 
out of good waiting moves, when the 
knight will look stupid on a6. 

9 £>bd2 

A key moment. White plays his 
knight to d2 since 9 4k3 allows 9...e5, 
when Black stands well. White’s rea¬ 
soning is that, since Black cannot play 
...e7-e5 (there are three white pieces 
trained on this square), he has time for 
the methodical build up Bel and e2- 
e4, when he should have a promising 
game. 


However, the modest development 
of the knight has temporarily blocked 
the action of the white queen along 
the d-file; and besides, the knight is 
much less aggressively placed on d2 
than on c3 (no ideas of 4kl5 or £3b5). 
This means that Black can use a very 
common trick in this type of position 
to free his game. 

The natural alternative 9 d5 is con¬ 
sidered in our next game. 

9.. .e5! 

Anyway! Black plays the impossible 
move and equalises. 9...c6 10 Wc2 h6 
11 Bael allows White to carry out his 
plan - see Game 35. 

10 dxe5 £>g4 

Exploiting the undefended bishop 
on b2. 

11 «c2 

If 11 Bbl then ll..dxe5 12 h3 £3h6 
is fine for Black. However, in I.Belov- 
Vyzmanavin, Moscow Open 1992, 
White tried 11 JLa3!?, which has the 
virtue of pinning the d6 pawn and so 
obliging Black to recapture on e5 with 
a piece. After ll...£3xe5 12 Bel £k5 
13 £3xe5 Wxe5 14 £3f3 We7 15 e3 a5, 
Black had no chance of dynamic ac¬ 
tion with his pawns on the kingside. 
On the other hand, his pieces were so 
well dug in the centre that White 
couldn’t claim any advantage either. 

11 ...dxe5 12 e4! 

As we know, from the note to 11 e4 
in Game 31, this is the standard move 
to combat the black centre pawns. 

12.. .^b4!? 

Black gains time to recentralise his 
knight by attacking the queen. Alter¬ 
natively, 12...f4 13 c5 (planning 

13.. .£3b4? 14 #c4+ and wins) 
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13.. .Wb5! gave Black dynamic play in 
I.Belov-Goldin, Moscow Open 1992. 
13 ttc3 £ic6 14 exf5 gxf5 15 Sfel 
£f6! 

A nice move. Obviously 15...e4? 16 
Wxg7 is mate, so the bishop shuffles 
one square forwards to threaten 

16.. .e4. 

16£>h4 



A sharp struggle is now in progress. 
Black is trying to prove that his pawn 
phalanx in the centre is strong, while 
White is trying to undermine it. In¬ 
deed, the e5 pawn is under attack by 
three white pieces, though it has four 
defenders. 

It seems that the dynamic strength 
of the pawns would balance their 
static weakness if Black had now 
played 16...e4. Then Glek gives the 
variation 17 Wcl £>b4 18 Jtxf6 4^xf6 
19 Wc3 £>d3 20 Be2 We5 21 Wxe5 
£>xe5 22 f3 ^h5, when Black plans to 
answer 23 fxe4 with 23...f4 and ob¬ 
scure play. 

16.. .f4?! 

Black is led astray by the prospect 
of attacking chances along the f-file. 
Or was he afraid that the correct 

16.. .e4 would weaken the dark squares 


too much? In any case, his decision is 
wrong since it cedes the e4 square to 
White’s pieces which, amongst other 
things, leaves the e5 pawn fixed and 
vulnerable. 

17 £d5+ &h8 18 £>e4 

The white pieces seize optimum 
squares on the weak diagonal. 

18.. .£g7 

Back again, in dishonour. 

19 £>f3?! 

The play is so sharp that White 
now goes wrong. He tries for solid 
control of the position, but he under¬ 
estimates Black’s tactical chances on 
the kingside. This knight, though 
‘offside’, had a useful role on h4, since 
it blocked the h-file. Instead, White 
should have played 19 Jta3! (Glek) 
when Black would be in serious trou¬ 
ble, since 19...^e7 20 Badl leaves him 
unable to untangle his pieces (if 20...c6 
then 21 £>d6 would be awkward). 

19.. .tth5! 20 £a3 

Too late, but 20 £}h4 £>d4 is also 
good for Black. 

20. ..£d7! 

This exchange sacrifice is virtually 
forced, but nevertheless it gives the 
makings of a dangerous attack. 

21 £xf8 Bxf8 

With ideas such as 22...4M4 3 £>xd4 
Wxh2+ 24 ifl exd4 (there may be 
even stronger moves) followed by 

25.. .fxg3, when White is torn apart on 
the kingside and quickly mated. 

22 £xc6 

This solves the problem of 

22.. .4.4, but now the black bishop 
will have strong ‘X-ray’ pressure along 
the a8-hl diagonal. 

22.. .£xc6 
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If White had already had his rook 
on dl rather than al, he could have 
considered 23 2d5 here, sacrificing the 
exchange back in order to plug the 
diagonal. 

23 b4? 

The black attack looks menacing, 
but it seems White could still have 
defended adequately. After the supe¬ 
rior 23 h4, Glek claims that Black has 
a clear advantage after 23...Wf5 24 
<S3fd2 f3. However, this is by no 
means convincing, since it isn’t certain 
how Black mates on g2. Secondly, 
White could try 23 <S3h4, when the 
winning line remains elusive. 

So it is better to be modest and say 
that ‘Black maintains the initiative 
after 23 h4 or 23 <S3h4, but there is no 
clear way to strengthen his position.’ 

23...£ixf2! 



Now, however, Black has been al¬ 
lowed to carry out a destructive com¬ 
bination. 

24 &xf2 

If 24 <S3xf2 then 24...fxg3 25 hxg3 
2xf3 26 2e3 e4 wins. 

24...fxg3+ 25 hxg3?! 

A path of no resistance. White had 
two alternatives, but both fail against 


some spectacular play: 

a) 25 i ) g2 gxh2 26 £3fd2 Ah6! 27 
*hl ±xd2 28 #xd2 2fl+! 29 Sxfl 
±xe4+ 30 #g2 Jtxg2+ 31 <4>xg2 #e2+ 
32 2f2 #xc4 33 *xh2 #h4+ 34 <£g2 
Wxb4, and with a queen and four 
pawns for two rooks Black wins ‘on 
points’. 

b) 25 4 > xg3 Wg6+ 26 <S3fg5 JLxe4 27 
2xe4 Wxg5+ 28 2g4 Wf4+! 29 4>h3 
(taking the queen loses a rook) 

29...Wf5!! and White has no answer to 
the threat of 30...h5, since 30 ( 4 ) g3 
Wf2+ 31 < 4 ) h3 2f3+ is fatal. 

A fantastic variation, and my 
thanks to the computer program Fritz 
for its help. 



25...Wh2+ 26 <&f1 Axe4 27 2xe4 
Wxg3 0-1 

White resigned since 28 2e3 e4 
shreds him. 

A game that contains serious flaws 
but one which illustrates Black’s at¬ 
tacking chances against uncertain play. 
Objectively, Black’s initiative was 
only good enough to compensate for 
the lost exchange and no more almost 
until the end of the game. But in prac¬ 
tice White was unnerved by the dan¬ 
gerous attack and failed to find the 
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best moves. 


Game 34 

Kasparov-Malaniuk 

USSR Championship 1988 


1 d4 f5 2 g3 £>f6 3 ±g2 g6 4 £tf3 
£g7 5 0-0 0-0 6 b3 d6 7 £b2 We8 8 
c4 £ia6 9 d5 



Kasparov prevents Black from seiz¬ 
ing space with 9...e5, so Malaniuk em¬ 
barks on a plan to put maximum pres¬ 
sure on d5. 

9.. .£d7 10 £ic3 c6 

The first attack on White’s key cen¬ 
tral point. 

11 2d h6! 

This is not the prelude to a pawn 
storm on the kingside. Black wants to 
attack d5 with ..Mf7 without being 
bothered by £}g5. 

12 e3 

Malaniuk suggests that 12 £}d4 was 
better and gives the forcing variation 

12.. .2.8 13 Wd2 ?3c5 (ruling out 14 
e4, as would occur after the natural 

13.. M {7) 14 b4 £>ce4 15 £}xe4 <S3xe4 
16 £xe4 fxe4 17 £>e6 ±xb2 18 Wxb2 
JLxe6 19 dxe6 2f6 20 #d4 2xe6 21 
Wxa7 with a small advantage to 


White. 

White’s actual move allows the 
black queen to get to f7 without per¬ 
mitting e2-e4. 



12.. .5.8 13&d4 Wf7 

The perfect position for the queen. 

14£a3 

So the World Champion decides his 
bishop belongs on a3 after all. 

14.. .cxd5 15&xd5 

White decides against maintaining 
the cramping pawn on d5, since 15 
cxd5 &Sc7 leaves the d-pawn under a 
lot of pressure. 

15.. .£te4! 

Closing down the diagonal of the 
bishop on g2. This is a common idea 
in the Dutch. 

16 f3 

The knight is evicted, but the di¬ 
agonal is now blocked by the f-pawn. 
And even after a subsequent f3-f4 by 
White, his kingside pawns have lost 
some cohesion. 

16.. .£>ec5 17 &b5 

Malaniuk claims that 17 e4!? was 
the last try to dent Black’s solid posi¬ 
tion. 

17.. .£xb5 18 cxb5 £ta7 19 &xc7 
2xc7 20 £xc5 dxc5 21 f4 
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Here a draw was agreed. So the Len¬ 
ingrad survived the toughest theoreti¬ 
cal test: Black against Kasparov. 

Game 35 

Lputian-Malaniuk 

Kropotkin 1995 


1 d4 f5 2 g3 £>f6 3 £g2 g6 4 b3 
£g7 5 £b2 0-0 6 £>f3 d6 7 c4 We8 
8 £>bd2 




White cleverly delays castling to 
discourage Black from playing ...e7-e5. 

8.. .c6 9 Wc2 £>a6 10 0-0 h6 11 
Sael mi 12i.c3 

A necessary preparatory move, 
since the hasty 12 e4? is met by 

12.. .£\b4 13 Wbl fxe4 14 <S^xe4 <S^xe4 
15 Wxe4 JLf5, when Black is already 
on top (Dolmatov). 

12.. .g5 

If you think this approach is crude, 
you will be shocked by the next two 
games! Black launches his kingside 
pawns forwards, but only after spend¬ 
ing some time to mobilise his pieces. 
White responds in the prescribed 
manner. 

see following diagram 


13 e4 fxe4?! 

Dolmatov suggests that Black 
should side-step White’s advance with 

13.. .f4!, when 14 e5 (he has to act fast 
or else 14...g4 is strong) 14...<SMi5 15 
exd6 exd6 16 ^e4 JLf5 is unclear. 

14 £>xe4 £g4?! 

An unusual move. Here 14...Jtf5 
was far more natural, when 15 £ixf6+ 
#xf6 looks pretty equal. 

15 £>xf6+ exf6 

This weakens d6; Black had to try 

15.. JLxf6. After three inaccuracies in 
three moves by Black, it is no wonder 
that White gains a winning bind. 

16 d5! 

This fixes the pawn structure in 
White’s favour as 16...cxd5 17 £ixg5! 
(with ideas of Jtxd5) wins. 

16.. .c5 17 £>d2! 

This all-purpose move clears the 
way for the f-pawn to spearhead an 
attack on f6. It also prepares 5^e4 with 
an attack on d6. 

17.. .2.e8 18 £>e4 £f5 19 g4! £h7 
20 Wd3! 

Preparing 21 #g3 to increase the 
pressure on d6. 

20.. .5.5 

A desperate exchange sacrifice. 
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Black prefers this to 20...JLxe4, which 
would have given away all the light 
squares. Also poor is 20...®d7 21 #g3 
Hd8, but perhaps this was the best try. 

21 f4! 

Capturing the rook immediately is 
also very strong, but leads to a blocked 
position where progress is difficult. As 
played, White’s pressure eventually 
leads to an endgame with an extra 
pawn. This proves a straightforward 
win for a player with good technique. 
21 ...gxf4 22 Sxf4 f5 23 0g3! 0g6 
24 £xe5 £xe5 25 Sefl b6 26 2xf5 
0xf5 



The only way to resist but the 
passed f-pawn and the weakness on d6 
prove decisive. 

27 gxf5+ £xg3 28 £>xg3 £ib4 29 a3 
£>c2 30 £e4 £>d4 31 f6 £>xb3 32 
f7+ <&h8 33 £xh7 <&xh7 34 £ie4 
<&g7 35 £ixd6 2d8 36 £ie8+ <&f8 37 
£ic7 £>d4 38 a4 <&e7 39 f8W + Sxf8 
40 d6+ <&xd6 41 2xf8 1-0 


Game 36 

Shirov-Piskov 

Moscow 1991 


1 £>f3 f5 2 g3 ^f6 3 £g2 d6 4 d4 


g6 5 0-0 £g7 6 b3 0-0 7 £b2 We8 8 
c4 h6 9 £>c3 g5 



Once again Black tries to take ad¬ 
vantage of his opponent’s inactivity in 
the centre by beginning a pawn ad¬ 
vance, but this time without any 
queenside development at all! 

10 e3 

An unpretentious move that seems 
to make Black far too complacent. 

10. ..<&h8? 

The king is no safer on h8 than on 
g8, so this is simply a waste of time. 
More natural was 10...^a6 or 
10...Wg6. 

11 d5 a5?! 

It was still better to play 10...^a6 or 

10.. .Wg6. Black’s approach is too slow. 

12£>d4! 

White decides that he should play 
for e3-e4 after all. 

12.. .®g6 13 f4! 

see following diagram 

An important move, planning the 
advance e3-e4 without allowing Black 
the option of ...f5-f4, keeping it 
blocked, in reply. 

13.. .£ig4 14 #d2 #h5 15 h3 £if6 
16 e4! 
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Black’s premature attack has been 
beaten off and now comes the central 
breakthrough. With the black queen- 
side undeveloped it is no surprise that 
the ‘fight’ soon becomes a massacre. 

16...fxe4 17 g4! Axg4 
A desperate attempt to escape 
White’s bind on the position. The al¬ 
ternative 17...Wg6 18 2ael was very 
unpleasant, but now Shirov gets the 
chance to demonstrate his tactical 
powers. 



18 fxg5! 

Better than 18 hxg4 ?3xg4 when 
Black has threats of his own. 

18...Axh3 19 £ie6! 

The butcher’s approach with 19 
gxf6 Axf6 20 ?3xe4 2g8 21 ?3xf6 exf6 


22 2f2 was good enough, but this is 
more stylish. 

19.. .e3!? 20 «xe3 Axe6 21 gxf6 
Axf6 22 £ie4M 

And this is more convincing than 
the crude 22 dxe6 £>c6 23 2adl. 

22.. .Axb2 

Another way to lose was 22...Ad7 

23 £>xf6 exf6 24 2xf6 2xf6 25 #e7! 
#g6 26 Axf6+ *g8 27 2fl. 

23 2xf8+ Ag8 24 Safi Ag7 25 
£ig3! »g4 26 Slf4 Wg5 27 2xg8+! 
<&xg8 28 »e6+ 1-0 

It is mate in five beginning 28... ( 4 ) h7 
29 Ae4+ *h8 30 Wc8+. 


Game 37 

Van Wely-Glek 

Krumbach 1991 


1 d4 f5 2 g3 £>f6 3 Ag2 g6 4 £>f3 
Ag7 5 0-0 0-0 6 b3 d6 7 Ab2 h6!? 8 
£>bd2 g5 



Black’s last two moves represent his 
most aggressive response to White’s 
opening plan. Since the centre is fairly 
static and White has no immediate 
breakthrough, Black judges that he 
can begin an assault on the kingside. 
Such an approach is of course double- 
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edged, because Black is weakening his 
own king’s position and the centre is 
by no means completely stable. 

White reacts by preparing e2-e4: no 
doubt he remembers the classical pre¬ 
cept that you should respond to a 
wing attack by launching a counterat¬ 
tack in the centre. 

9 2e1 £>c6 10 e4 fxe4 11 £ixe4 
£>xe4 12 2xe4 Af5 13 2e3 Wd7 14 
c4 e6 15 Wd2 d5! 

Black prevents 16 d5, when after 
the exchange of dark-squared bishops 
things could get draughty for the 
black king. However, White still per¬ 
sists in his plan of breaking open the 
centre in order to expose the black 
king. He begins by exploiting the e5 
square, which Black’s last move has 
weakened. 

16 £>e5 £>xe5 17 dxe5 2ad8 18 
cxd5 exd5 19 e6 



The consistent move, which looks 
very dangerous for Black. Neverthe¬ 
less, if he defends well there is nothing 
to fear: after all, every black piece is 


on an active square, so why should he 
lose? 

19.. .Axe6 20 Axg7 &xg7 21 fiael 
2de8 22 Wd4+ <&h7 23 Wxa7 

After this move the queen is offside. 
More to the point is 23 #b4!?, threat¬ 
ening 24 2xe6! Then Glek gives 

24.. .Af7 25 2e7 #d8 as ‘equal’, but 
probably ‘unclear’ is a more accurate 
verdict! 

23.. .d4 

The passed pawn is Black’s trump. 
Now 24 2e5 b6 25 #a3 c5 (Glek) 
leads to a position in which the disad¬ 
vantage of the exposed black king is 
balanced by his strong centre pawns. 
Black looks a little better. 

24 Ae4+? 

After this careless move White gets 
into a fatal pin along the e-file. 

24.. .6.8! 25 2d3 b6 26 2d Ah3! 
The white pieces have lost their co¬ 
ordination and as a consequence his 
own king is the object of attack, not 
Black’s! If 27 2xc7 then 27...2xe4 28 
2xd7 2el is mate. 

27 Wb7 2e7 28 2cd1 We6 29 f3 g4! 
30 Wc6 

In order to stem the attack White 
has to force the exchange of queens, 
but this allows the enemy rook to 
penetrate to the seventh rank. 

30.. .Wxc6 31 Axc6 2e2 32 f4 2f6 
33 Ad5? 

In a hopeless position White allows 
his bishop to be trapped. 

33.. .c6 34 Ahl 2fe6 35 2xd4 2e1 + 
0-1 
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Summary 

In the first three games White avoided d4-d5 and allowed Black to arrange ...e7- 
e5 in various ways. Game 34 is an oasis of calm amid chaotic games. Kasparov 
avoids all the nonsense with ...e7-e5 by clamping down on the centre with d4-d5. 
Black can still play for ...e7-e5 of course, but White takes it with d5xe6 en pas¬ 
sant and then we are in the broad territory of Chapter 3. Instead Black prefers to 
dig in and achieves a solid draw against the World Champion. Perhaps Kasparov 
should have taken a leaf out of his great rival’s book and played the same way 
but with JLa3 instead of Jtb2 - see Karpov-Malaniuk in Chapter 2. 

In Games 35-37 Black remains passive in the centre and aims for a kingside at¬ 
tack with ...h7-h6 and ...g6-g5. Big words such as ‘initiative’ and ‘dynamism’ 
cannot disguise the fact that this is a very crude plan. Nevertheless, if White pot¬ 
ters about doing nothing then he could suddenly find himself facing a strong 
attack. In any case, if you want to win as Black it is usually necessary to take 
some risks. 

1 d4 f5 2 g3 £f6 3 £g2 g6 4 £>f3 £g7 5 0-0 0-0 6 b3 d6 7 £b2 (D) 

7...c6 

7.. $3 g4 - Game 31 

7.. .We8 8 c4 (D) 

8.. .£>a6 (D) 

9 £>bd2 - Game 33 
9 d5 - Game 34 

8.. .c6 - Game35 

8.. .h6 - Game 36 

7.. .h6 - Game37 
8 c4 - Game 32 



7 $Lb2 


8 c4 


8 ..Aa6 
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White plays an early b2-b3: 
the Leningrad Stonewall 
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1 d4 f5 2 g3 £>f6 3 £g2 g6 4 £>f3 
Jig7 5 b3 0-0 6 ±b2 d5 

Black’s logic in this chapter is im¬ 
peccable. White has developed one 
bishop to b2 and the other to g2, so 
what could be a more appropriate re¬ 
sponse than ...d7-d5, shutting in two 
white bishops? The diagonals al-h8 
and hl-h8 are both closed. 

The drawback to Black’s strategy is 
the weakening of the e5 square and 
the fact that the d5 pawn can be un¬ 
dermined with c2-c4 or possibly e2-e4. 
Also, ...d7-d5 may entail a loss of time 
if Black has already played ...d7-d6. 
Nevertheless, this is an interesting way 
for Black to handle the position and 
has been used with success by both 
Botvinnik and Smyslov, as we shall 
see. 

Game 38 deals with the immediate 6 
JLb2 d5, the ‘pure’ Stonewall Lenin¬ 
grad. However, if White delays Jib2 
then Black may also choose to delay 
...d7-d5, as in Game 39. Hybrid sys¬ 
tems in which Black plays and early 
...d7-d6 and later follows up with 


...d6-d5 are seen in Games 40-42. 
Game 38 

Portisch-Smyslov 

Portoroz Candidates 1971 


1 d4 f 5! 

A great moment in the history of 
our opening. Alekhine and the young 
Botvinnik often risked the Dutch 
when they were in search of adventure 
and attack, but this adoption by 
Smyslov, a positional maestro par ex¬ 
cellence , is a vindication of the sound¬ 
ness of Black’s opening scheme. 
Moreover, his opponent is a re¬ 
nowned strategist. Like all great play¬ 
ers, the former World Champion 
brings his own interpretation to the 
problems of the struggle. 

2 g3 ®f6 3 £g2 g6 4 £>f3 £g7 5 b3 

A very solid development. 

5. ..0-0 

Before implementing his intended 
plan, it makes sense to wait for White 
to commit his bishop to b2. The im¬ 
mediate 5...d5 would have been less 
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accurate since JLf4 or Jta3 would still 
have been options for White. 

6 £b2 d5 



Only now. The idea is to prevent 
White’s standard plan of d4-d5 which 
could even occur immediately after 

6 ...d 6 7 d5!? (a suggestion of Timman). 

‘But what about the hole on e5?’ the 
worried reader may ask. Well, it is no 
worse than a hole on e 6 , and you risk 
that every time you play the Lenin¬ 
grad! Furthermore, Smyslov has spent 
a long and distinguished career exploit¬ 
ing weak squares, so if he isn’t afraid 
of this hole, neither should you be. 
Look on the bright side: Black shuts in 
his own bishop on g7, but in closing 
the centre he denies open lines to both 
white bishops. 

7 c4 c6 

Black bolsters his centre and 
strengthens the long diagonal from a 8 - 
hl. 

8 0-0 £e6!? 

An interesting moment. The light- 
squared bishop is Black’s problem 
piece: it is almost entirely boxed in by 
its own pawns. Therefore, Smyslov 
provokes White’s next move, which 
allows him to get rid of his worst 


piece. In such a blocked position, with 
the pawn structure so solidly en¬ 
trenched on both sides, the two bish¬ 
ops don’t prove particularly effective. 



9 £ig5 £f7 10 £ic3 We8 

Of course, it would have been posi¬ 
tionally catastrophic to play 10...dxc4? 
here. After 11 £ixf 7 Bxf7 12 bxc4 
White would break up the centre with 
a subsequent e2-e4, when his bishop 
pair would suddenly become very 
strong. 

11 Wd3 

Here 11 Bel has been suggested, 
when ll...dxc4 12 £ixf7 Wxf 7 13 bxc4 
Wxc4 14 <SM5 Wxa2 15 7 £\a 6 16 

^xa 8 Wfxb2 17 d5! is analysed by 
Timman who concludes that Black is 
busted. However, II..JU 16 !? looks 
like an annoying reply, since the pin 
on the knight is awkward. 

11 ...h6 12 £>xf7 Wxf7 13 f3 

White strives to open the game for 
his bishops. Black cannot prevent e2- 
e4, so meets his opponent halfway: the 
centre will be opened, but the black 
knights will prove as effective as the 
white bishops! 

13...£ibd7 

Timman notes that move order is 
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important here. If 13...dxc4 first then 
14 bxc4 £>bd7 15 £}a4!, with the idea 
of Wb3, favours White. 

14 e4? 



The correct idea, but the wrong 
implementation. Portisch probably 
thought that this move was so obvious 
it couldn’t be bad. However, he 
should have played the zwischenzug 14 
cxd5! before carrying out this advance. 
Then after 14...^xd5 (the exchange of 
knights eases Black’s game; instead, 

14.. .cxd5?! 15 e4 really is good for 
White) 15 e4 £>xc3 16 Jtxc3 Bad 8 17 
Badl White has a small advantage 
(Timman). 

14.. .dxc4! 

This plan of conceding the centre 
has gradually grown in merit. At 
move ten, ...d5xc4 was dismissed as a 
disastrous idea; by move 13 it was 
‘merely’ inaccurate; and here it is 
praised with an exclamation mark! 
Chess is truly a difficult game when 
such reassessments can take place in a 
matter of moves. 

15 bxc4 £ib6 

The point. Note that if White had 
played 14 cxd5 before embarking on 
his plan of e2-e4 there would now be 


no weak pawn on c4 to worry about. 

16 c5? 

A ghastly move, after which 
White’s pawn phalanx disintegrates. 
His centre would have retained some 
dynamism after 16 d5, although 

16.. .^fd7, threatening 17...^e5 and 

18.. .^xc4, would have kept him under 
pressure. 

16.. .^c4 

The white pawn has advanced, but 
the weakness on c4 remains. 

17 £c1 Bad8 18Sb1 £>d7 

Attacking c5. 

19 d5 b5! 

A great positional move, supporting 
the knight and ready to answer 20 
cxb 6 with 20...^dxb6, when the d5 
pawn will drop. 

20 dxc6 £>xc5 

The knights now run rampant 
while the bishops sleep on g 2 and cl. 
Black’s strategy proves a complete tri¬ 
umph. 

21 »c2 a6 22 f4 



A last bid to free his pieces, but one 
that is dealt with mercilessly by 
Smyslov. 

22...£xc3! 

Black gives up his excellent bishop 
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in order to seize complete control of 
the light squares with his knights. This 
decision required both a fine posi¬ 
tional sense and some courage, since it 
is obvious that the dark-square diag¬ 
onal heading towards Black’s king will 
be utilised by White’s bishop and 
queen in attacking formation. 

23 Wxc3 £>xe4 24 £xe4 fxe4 25 a4 
Wd5 26 axb5 axb5 27 £b2 Sf6! 

This is much better than 27...^xb2, 
since the knight dominates the posi¬ 
tion. White is now unable to increase 
the pressure along the dark-square di¬ 
agonal, which allows Black to wrap up 
the game with some accurate moves. 

28 £a1 Wc5+ 29 &h1 Wxc6 30 
fibdl e3+ 31 &g1 Sd2! 32 2xd2 
exd2 33 Wb3 Sd6 34 Wc3 e5! 35 
Sdl Wc5+ 36 &h1 We3 37 fxe5 Bd3 
0-1 

A great display by Smyslov. 

However, the reader should avoid 
simply copying Black’s winning plan 
without first looking at the tactics. In 
the following game, there are many 
echoes of Smyslov’s play. The differ¬ 
ence is that Black gets horribly 
crushed! 


Game 39 

Kharitonov-Bareev 

Sochi 1987 


1 &f3 f5 2 g3 £if6 3 £g2 g6 4 0-0 
£g7 5 d4 0-0 6 b3 £ie4 

Compared with the Smyslov game 
above, White has delayed b2-b3 for a 
move. This means that, assuming he 
wants to set up a Stonewall, Black has 
run out of natural developing moves 
while he waits for White to commit 


his bishop to b2 (as pointed out above, 

6...d5 is less good when White still has 
the option of JLa3 or JLf4, not devel¬ 
oping his bishop to a blocked diagonal 
on b2). 

Rather than continue his develop¬ 
ment and enter the standard position 
after 6...d6, Black makes a radical at¬ 
tempt to exploit White’s early b2-b3. 
After 6...^e4 it will be difficult for 
White to achieve the space gaining d4- 
d5 move since the black bishop is star¬ 
ing ominously down the long diago¬ 
nal. The drawback to Black’s idea is 
the time wasted in moving his knight 
for a second time. 



7 £b2 d5!? 

A similar Stonewall to the game 
above. Black decides that since he has 
spent precious time getting his knight 
to e4, he should do his best to en¬ 
trench it there. 

8 c4 c6 9 £>bd2 Ae6 

Black even deploys his bishop in 
identical fashion to Smyslov. Here, 
however, White has no option of 

10 e3 £\d7!? 11 2d 
Kharitonov points out the sharp 
possibility 11 £ixe4 dxe4 (ll...fxe4 12 
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®g5 Af7 13 Jth3 ®f6 14 Ae6! would 
be bad) 12 ®g5 JLf7 13 £>xf 7 Hxf7 14 
f3 exf3 15 #xf3 e5. Black then seems 
to have equalised since the white bish¬ 
ops aren’t very potent and the white 
centre is rather loose. 

11.. .6h8 12 Wc2 

White would like to challenge the 
knight on e4 with f2-f3, but if 12 ®el 
then 12...Wa5! is good for Black. 

12.. .a5! 



This plans to answer 13 ®el with 

13...a4, when Black has play on the a- 
file after ...a4xb3 and ...#a5. 

13 a4 We8 14Hfd1 Sc8 
A precaution against any sudden ir¬ 
ruption down the c-file with c4xd5 
followed by Wc7. It also plans ...c7-c5 
in some lines. 

15 £>e1 »f7 

Another echo of Portisch-Smyslov. 
But this time Black’s queen attacks c4 
in combination with a bishop rather 
than a knight. 

16 £>d3 &xd2?! 

The beginning of a losing plan. 
Black believes he can overwhelm 
White on the queenside, but there is a 
flaw in his calculations: he has over¬ 
looked a neat tactic at move 19. 


Instead, Black should play 16...g5! 
(Antoshin) looking for play on the 
kingside. 

17 Sxd2 dxc4? 

It is interesting how tactical over¬ 
sights often masquerade as positional 
blunders. ‘From the outside’ it looks 
as if Bareev, one of the best players in 
the world, makes two obvious strate¬ 
gical errors: first he voluntarily ex¬ 
changes off his knight which domi¬ 
nates the centre, and then for no good 
reason he concedes the centre. 

Despite his inaccuracy on the pre¬ 
vious move, Black would still have 
had fair chances after 17...g5. 

18 bxc4 £>b6 

This is Bareev’s idea. Now after 19 
c5 ®d5 (or 19...®c4!?) Black has a 
bind on the light squares and is ready 
to attack strongly with ...g7-g5 and 
...f5-f4. White would be struggling to 
find any counterplay against this as¬ 
sault. However, White’s next move 
completely alters the course of the 
game. 

19 £>e5! £xe5 20 dxe5 <&g8 

It turns out that if 20..Axc4 then 
21 #xc4! Jtxc4 22 e6+ wins a piece for 
White. This is what Bareev must have 
missed at move 16 when he began his 
ruinous plan. 

21 £f1! 

A crucial move. Under no circum¬ 
stances must the d5 square be conceded to 
Black. After 21 c5?? £>d5, the black 
knight finds an ideal outpost in the 
centre. Also, the scope of the bishop 
on f7 would be greatly increased. 

After White’s modest game move, 
the black knight finds itself stranded 
on a vulnerable and ineffective square. 
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21 ...£kJ7 22 £d4! 

This prevents 22...£k5 and 

23.. .^e4. White’s manoeuvres against 
the knight are admirable. 

22.. .b6 23 £g2 Sc7 24 f4 Sb8 25 
h3 

White slowly improves his position, 
which provokes Black into a desperate 
bid for counterplay. 

25.. .£>c5 26 Sbl £>e4! 

An attempt to escape the torture 
with a pawn sacrifice. 

27 £xe4 fxe4 28 Sxb6 2d8! 

If 28..JSxb6 then 29 Jtxb6 wins a 
pawn. 

29 g4 Jix c 4 30 »xe4 £d5 31 Wc2 
Scd7 32 £c3 e6 33 Ebl 

Simply 33 JLxa5 wins. The game 
hereabouts is marred by time-trouble. 

33.. .We7 34 &h2 »c5 35 Sd4 g5! 



Bareev is fighting for his life. This 
attack means that after the pawn ex¬ 
change on the next move his bishop 
on d5 can never be undermined by a 
subsequent e3-e4. However, such he¬ 
roics cannot undo the damage caused 
by his oversight earlier in the game. 
After a tough struggle, White succeeds 
in co-ordinating his pieces and then 
launches a decisive advance of his 


kingside pawn phalanx. 

36 Sbdl gxf4 37 exf4 Sb8 38 ttd2 
Wa3 39 f5 Sdb7 40 Sal We7 41 
Sgl Sb3 42 f6 »f7 43 Sf4 S8b7 44 
Sgfl Sa3 45 S4f2 Sxa4 46 £xa5 
Sb3 47 *g5+ <&f8 48 £d8! <&e8 49 
£e7 Sd4 50 Wg7 1-0 

Now the threat is mate, and after 
40...C5 41 Wh8+ <4>d 7 42 Wd8+ *c6 43 
Wc8+ and 44 Wxc5+ Black loses a 
rook with mate not far off. So Black 
resigned. 

Game 40 

lllescas-Franco 

Spain 1992 

1 £>f3 d6 

This move order avoids unpleas¬ 
antries such as l...f5 2 e4!? Indeed, 
against 1 d4 Akopian and Gurevich 
reply l...d6, intending to answer 2 e4 
with 2...£rf6 and 2 c4 with 2...f5. Evi¬ 
dently they prefer to play the Pirc 
rather than allow the Staunton Gam¬ 
bit or some other system involving an 
early JLg5 for White. On the other 
hand, if Black later wants to set up a 
Stonewall with ...d7-d5 then ...d7-d6 
may prove a wasted tempo. 

2 d4 f5 3 g3 £>f6 4 £g2 g6 5 b3 
£g7 6 £b2 0-0 7 £>bd2 c6 8 0-0 
<&h8 

Perhaps it was better to begin build¬ 
ing the Stonewall with 8...d5; at this 
point in the game above Black already 
had a pawn on d5 and his knight on 
e4. Since Black has put no pressure on 
the white centre, Illescas is able to 
carry out a slow manoeuvre to relo¬ 
cate his knight on f3 to a superior 
square. 
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9 £>e1!? 



Heading for d3, where in combina¬ 
tion with the bishop on b2, it will 
make a break out with ...e7-e5 virtu¬ 
ally impossible. Therefore, Black’s 
only plan will be ...d7-d5 and a 
Stonewall. White’s move also uncov¬ 
ers the diagonal of the bishop on g2, 
introducing ideas of e2-e4. 

9.. .1Le6 

The familiar square for the bishop. 
It was always the choice of Botvinnik 
in similar positions, which is recom¬ 
mendation enough! 

10£>d3£>bd7 11 c4d5 
At last setting up the Stonewall. 
Black now has a solid, but rather 
prospectless position. 

12 ^c2 Af7 13 £>f3 £>e4 14 £>fe5 
£>xe5 15 £>xe5 £e6 16 £>d3 Wb6 
As we know from the games above, 
the key question in such positions is 
‘can Black advantageously liquidate on 
c4?’ Here the answer is ‘no’, since 

16.. .dxc4 17 bxc4 Jhtd4? 18 JLxe4 fxe4 
19 £>c 5! Ah3 20 fifdl is clearly good 
for White (variation by Illescas). If the 
idea of ...d5xc4 fails tactically then it is 
a positionally bad decision. 

17 e3 Sad8 18 a4!? a5 19 £a3 Hfe8 


20 fifcl £c8? 



A criminal move. If Black was 
afraid of 21 £rf4 then 20...g5! was the 
best solution. By retreating the bishop, 
Black allows his opponent to open the 
c-file with decisive effect. 

21 cxd5! cxd5 

If Black had left his bishop on e6 
then he could have answered 

21.. Jtxd5 here with a safe game. 

22 £f1! 

The quiet retreat of the bishop has 
the same powerful effect as in the 
game above. White defends his knight 
on d3 so that after 23 Wc7 Wxb3 it 
isn’t hanging. 

22.. .g5 

Too late. Illescas suggests 22..Jtd7 
as the only way to avoid disaster. 

23 »c7 «h6 

If 23...Wxb3 24 JLxe7, as in the 
game, shows the value of 22 Jtfl. But 
now Black is carved up. 

24 £xe7! Ed7 25 #xc8! Sdxe7 

25...Sxc8 26 Ixc8+ ±f8 27 Axf8 is 

devastating. 

26 ®xf5 £>d2 27 Sc8 g4 28 £g2 
£>xb3 29Sb1 1-0 

Black resigned in this wrecked posi¬ 
tion. 
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Game 41 

J.Cooper-McDonald 

Four Nations League 1996 

1 d4 f5 2 g3 £>f6 3 £g2 g6 4 c4 
£g7 5 foc3 d6 6 fol3 0-0 7 0-0 c6 8 
b3 &h8 

As we know from the games above, 
it is best for Black to wait until White 
has played his bishop to b2 before set¬ 
ting up the Stonewall. If White had 
wanted to cross his opponent’s plans, 
then 9 #c2 was worth a try. How¬ 
ever, Black can then reply 9...JLe6!? 
when if 10 JLb2 d5 play transposes to 
the game. 

9 £b2 d5 10 #c2 £e6 11 £>a4 



White spies a weak point on c5. 

11.. .£>bd7 12 Sadi! 

Better than 12 £k:5?! ^xc5 13 
dxc5?! (13 cxd5 JLxd5? 14 dxc5 may 
favour White, but Black has the des¬ 
perado 13...^xb3! with a clear advan¬ 
tage) 13...dxc4 14 bxc4 #a5! when the 
white c-pawns are weak. 

12.. .#e8 13 e3 

This gives Black the chance for a fa¬ 
vourable liquidation on c4. Critical 
was 13 £}c 5, when 13...5^xc5 14 cxd5! 


Axd5 15 dxc5 it is marginally better 
for White in view of his control over 
the hole on e5. 

13.. .dxc4! 14 bxc4 b5 15 d5! 

White would have been worse after 
15 cxb5 cxb5 16 foci JLc4. 

15.. .cxd5 



16 £>d4?! 

16 cxb5 was correct, with unclear 
play. Is the black centre strong or 
weak after 16.. JLg8 17 £k3 e5 here? 

16.. .£g8 17 £>xb5? 

After 17 cxb5 Sc8 18 4k3 (18 foc6 
c6!) 18...e5 Black establishes his centre 
with gain of time, but that was the 
lesser evil. 

17.. .5.8! 

Now 18 c5 £>xc5! 19 foxc5 #xb5 is 
bad, so White tries to muddy the wa¬ 
ters by giving up two pieces for a 
rook. 

18 £ixa7!? Sxc4 19 #b3 #a8! 

This exploits White’s loose knights 
on the a-file. 

20 #xc4 

Obviously the only way to avoid 
losing a piece. 

20.. .dxc4 21 £xa8 2xa8 22 foc6\ 
The point of Black’s combination is 

that 22 JLd4 e5! drives the bishop 
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from the defence of a7. So White gives 
up a piece in the most favourable way 
for him. 

22...2xa4 23 £xf6 <Sxf6 24 2d8 



24.. .h5 25 foxel &h7 26 foxgQ 
foxgQ 27 2b1 2a7 

Preventing 28 2b7. Black has all the 
winning chances but it is not at all 
easy to make progress against the ac¬ 
tive white rooks. 

28 2c8 c3 29 a4 foe7 30 2c4 <&g8 
31 2b6 <±>f7 32 <&f1 £e5 33 <£>e2 g5 
34 f4 gxf4 35 gxf4 £f6 36 <&f3 h4 
37 2b5 2d7 38 a5 2d2! 

At last Black finds a winning plan. 
It seems risky to let the a-pawn ad¬ 
vance, but calculation proves that 
Black has time to strike a decisive 
blow on the kingside. 

39 a6 Ba2! 

It is important to entice the white 
rook to b6 and so rule out 40 2a5 next 
move. 

40 2b6 Bxh2 41 2a4 

41 a7 2a2 is hopeless. 

41.. .c2 42 2c4 h3! 

see following diagram 

43 &g3 

If 43 a7 then 43.. JLh4 (threatening 


mate) 44 e4 2f2+ 45 < 4 > e3 h2 46 a8# 
hi# wins for Black despite White 
queening first: the white pieces are 
curiously unable to deliver a single 
worthy check. 



43.. .2e2 44 a7 2xe3+ 45 <£>h2 £c3? 
Here 45...2c3?? 46 2xf6+! would 

have been very embarrassing. How¬ 
ever, the game move also has a flaw. 
Quite remarkably, it should throw 
away the win! White could now play 
46 2xc3! 2xc3 47 a8# cl# 48 Bf6+!! 
*xf6 49 #h8+ *e6 50 #e5+ <4>d7 51 
#xe7+! < 4 > xe7 (there is no escape after 

51.. .*c6 50 #e6+ *c7 51 #b6+ etc.). 
Suddenly the white king is in stale¬ 
mate! 

So Black should have preferred the 
prosaic 45...2a3, when after 46 2xc2 
2xa7 47 4>xh3 fodi he picks up the f- 
pawn with an easy technical win. 

46 a8#? 

In time pressure Cooper played this 
without much thought. 

46.. .2e2+! 

Black gives a check to prevent an¬ 
other stalemate after for example 

46.. .cl# 47 2f6+ *xf6 48 #f8+ 4>e6 
49 2c6+ fox c6 50 #f6+ *d5 51 #d4+ 
< 4 > xd4. 
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47 &xh3 cl# 48 Bf6+ 

White has no constructive check. 

48...&xf6 49 Wh8+ &e6 0-1 

Here White resigned, since if 50 
#h6+ *d5. 

In our final example Botvinnik is 
willing to contemplate the Stonewall 
even though White has avoided the 
queenside fianchetto. He proves suc¬ 
cessful against his 14-year-old oppo¬ 
nent, but I doubt if he would have 
risked this strategy against a seasoned 
grandmaster. This game is instructive, 
but our conclusion remains the same: 
wait until JLb2 before you play ..d7- 
d5. 


Game 42 

Mecking-Botvinnik 

Hastings 1966 

1 d4 g6 2 £>f3 £g7 

A good move order if you aren’t 
afraid of the Pirc/Modern and want to 
avoid several Anti-Dutch systems. 

3 c4 f5 4 £>c3 £if6 5 g3 0-0 6 £g2 
d6 7 0-0 c6 8 #c2 <&h8 9 £g5!? 

Mecking anticipates that his oppo¬ 
nent is planning a Stonewall with 
...d7-d5 and so keeps his bishop on an 
open diagonal. 

9.. .£e6 

Our favourite bishop move in this 
chapter. 

10 d5!? 

Evidently Mecking couldn’t resist 
the provocation. 

10.. .cxd5 11 £>d4 £g8 12 cxd5 £>a6 
13 fifdl Bc8 14 #d2 £ic5 15 &b3? 

It is entirely wrong to decentralise 
the knight. Instead he should have 


played 15 Bad or even 15 JLh6 to ex¬ 
change off Black’s strong dark-squared 
bishop. After either alternative White 
would have had the edge. As played, 
he quickly cedes control of the centre 
to his opponent. 



15...£ice4! 16 £>xe4 £>xe4 17 £xe4 
fxe4 18 £e3 Bf5! 

Suddenly d5 is indefensible. White’s 
centre therefore vanishes and the 
black bishops become irresistible. 

19 #b4 Bxd5 20 #xb7 Sc7 21 #b4 
Bc4! 

White is pushed back even further. 
The pressure on his queenside soon 
leads to a collapse. 

22 #a3 #d7 23 Bxd5 £xd5 24 Sdl 
£g8 25 #xa7 #xa7 26 £xa7 Ba4 
27 £d4 Bxa2 28 £xg7+ <&xg7 29 
£id4 Bxb2 

Botvinnik has won a pawn and now 
gives the young Mecking a lesson in 
technique. 

30 £>c6 &f6 31 e3 £e6 32 h4 £g4 
33 Bal e5 34 Ba7 h5 35 £>d8 Bbl-i- 
36 &h2 g5 37 hxg5+ <&xg5 38 Sg7+ 
<&f6 39 Bf7+ <&g6 40 Bb7 Bal 41 
£>f7 Af3 42 £ih8+ <&g5 0-1 

A merciless display by the great 
World Champion. 
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Summary 


With the Stonewall Black builds a wall of pawns on the central light squares. 
This means that he is generally secure and safe from attack. However, if he is 
careless then White may be able to demolish this wall or - as is more likely - 
infiltrate through the gaps left on the dark squares (e5, d6 etc.) and along the c- 
file (after the exchange c4xd5; c6xd5). In Game 40 Black allowed his opponent to 
break through along the c-file; in Game 39 he voluntarily tore down his own 
Stonewall. However, as Game 38 and 41 demonstrate, if White is negligent then 
Black can sometimes seize the initiative with ...d5xc4! As we said earlier, chess is 
indeed a hard game when the same idea can be either a gross positional blunder 
or a fine strategical move! 

1 d4 f5 2 g3 £>f6 3 £g2 g6 4 £>f3 £g7 


5 b3 (D) 

5 0-0 0-0 6 c4 d6 7 £>c3 c6 (D) 

8 b3 - Game 41 
8 Wc2- Game 42 

5.. .0-0 (D) 6 £b2 

6 0-0 £te4 - Game 39 

6.. .d5 

6.. .d6 - Game 40 
7 c4 - Game 38 




Eiii m 


5 b3 


7...C6 



5... 0-0 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

White plays ^h3 


xnm m 



1 d4 f 5 2 g3 £if6 3 £g2 g6 4 £>h3 

Why does White play £>h3 instead 
of Of course, there is nothing 

remarkable about the h3 square! 
However, it is the next stage of the 
knight’s journey which interests 
White and alarms his opponent. After 
the knight reaches f4 it spies the hole 
on e6 created by ...d7-d6 (or ...d7-d5). 
It can be entrenched on f4 with h2-h4, 
ruling out attack by ...g6-g5. Further¬ 
more, it also aims at g6, so that a rapid 
h4-h5 (before White castles, if he ever 
actually does) undermines Black’s 
kingside. Such an attack is especially 
effective if Black has already castled 
kingside. 

There are several ways of counter¬ 
ing the wing development of the 
knight. Games 43-45 feature an early 
...e7-e5, when play is similar to Chap¬ 
ter 3. In Game 46 Black looks for im¬ 
mediate activity with his queen and 
scores a good attacking win, but with 
a correct response White could have 
refuted such committal play. In Game 
49 Black answers 5 ^c3 with 5...£>c6, 


which is an interesting response since 
Black threatens ...d7-d6 and ...e7-e5, 
seizing the centre and perhaps ousting 
a knight from f4. So White has to re¬ 
ply d4-d5, when ..Ae5 puts the 
knight on a good centre square. The 
same idea appears in Game 47, but 
with the move order 7 d5 £\bd7 8 0-0 
£>e5, while in Game 48 Gurevich pre¬ 
empts d4-d5 with the interesting ...e7- 
e6!? 

In Games 50-52 White plays 5 £rf4 
rather than first playing c2-c4 and 
5 ^c 3. This raises the tempo of the 
game since Black has to find some¬ 
thing fast against the threat of h2-h4- 
h5. In Games 50 and 52 he chose a 
rapid ...d7-d6 and ...e7-e5, with vary¬ 
ing success, while in Game 51 White 
found a way to bring his queen into 
the attack with c2-c3 and Wb3. 

The chapter ends with an interest¬ 
ing sideline. In Game 53 Korchnoi 
attempts to gain a move for his initia¬ 
tive by omitting c2-c4 with 5 £\c3!?, 
which enables him to generate some 
tricky play. 
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Game 43 

Seirawan-Tisdall 

Reykjavik 1990 


1 d4 f5 2 c4 £>f6 3 £>c3 g6 4 g3 
£g7 5 £g2 0-0 6 £>h3 d6 7 d5 



White secures the outpost on f4 for 
his knight by ruling out e5 in reply ... 
or so he thinks. 

7...c6 8 £>f4 e5!? 

A standard idea. Black temporarily 
gives up a pawn to break White’s bind 
on the e6 square. 

9 dxe6 We7 10 0-0 g5? 

White is eager to oust the knight 
from its strong centre square, but he 
overlooks his opponent’s fine reply. 
In the next game we examine the cor¬ 
rect 10...Jtxe6. 

11 £>fd5! 

An excellent positional sacrifice, af¬ 
ter which White gains a stranglehold 
on the centre. 

11 ...cxd5 12 cxd5 £>e8 13 f4 exf4 
14 £xf4 £ia6 15 e4 
While his opponent struggles to de¬ 
velop his entombed queenside, White 
can smash through the weak black 
kingside and exploit his temporary 


superiority in fire power. 

15.. .£>c5 16 exf5 Sxf5 17 Wg4 Wf6 
18 £e3! 

Despite the fact that he is a piece 
down, White welcomes exchanges 
since Black is playing without his 
queenside pieces. Hence with every 
liquidation the road to Black’s king 
becomes clearer. 

18.. .2xf1+ 19 Sxfl We5 20 Wf3 
£>f6 21 £f4 

21 4411! would have been even 
stronger according to Seirawan. 

21 ...Wd4+ 22 4h1 £>xe6 

Black realises his only chance to free 
his game is by returning the piece, but 
the resulting endgame is, unfortu¬ 
nately, lost for him. 

23 dxe6 £xe6 24 Wxb7 2e8 



25 £>b5 Wxb2 26 £>c7 Wxb7 27 
£xb7 £c8 

This clever tactic (ready to answer 
28 £\xe8 with 29...Jtxb7 check) keeps 
Black alive, but not for long. 

28 £xc8 2xc8 29 £xd6 £>e4 30 
£f4 £d4 31 4g2 a5 32 Sdl £b2 33 
2bl£a3 34 4f3 £if6 35 2b7 £b4 
36 a4 £>d7 37 £>e6 £>c5 38 2g7+ 
4h8 39 £e5 £>d3 40 £d4 1-0 
So Black was mated after all. 
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Game 44 

Kasparov-M .Gurevich 

Amsterdam 1991 


1 c4 f5 2 d4 fol6 3 g3 d6 4 Ag2 g6 
5 foc3 Ag7 6 d5 0-0 7 foh3 c6 8 
&f4 e5 9 dxe6 ®e7 10 0-0 Axe6 



Much better than 10... g5? above. 
Also poor would have been 10...<S3a6? 
11 e4! fxe4 12 foxeA foxe4 13 Axe4 
Axe6 14 Bel (Gurevich). 

Black recaptures his pawn and at¬ 
tacks c4. White now acquires the two 
bishops, but Black’s position proves 
solid. 

11 foxe6 Wxe6 12 Af4 

White allows the exchange of 
Black’s weak d-pawn for his c-pawn 
since 12 b3 foe4 looks awkward for 
him. 12 Wdb £>a6, intending 13...^c5, 
also offers White little. 

In opening the centre, Kasparov 
hopes to activate his bishop pair. 

12...®xc4 13 Wxd6 foa6 14 Sfdl 
£>h5! 

Beginning a plan to exchange off 
White’s strong dark-squared bishop 
and leave him with the less active 
bishop on g2. 



15 Ag5 

Hjartarson-M.Gurevich from the 
same tournament varied here with 15 
Ae5 Axe5 16 Wxe5 Bae8 17 Wd4 
Wxd4 18 Bxd4, when White had a 
slight edge in the endgame. 

15.. .Af6 16 Axf6 £>xf6 17 Bacl 
Gurevich suggests that his opponent 

should have preferred 17 Bd4 Wc5 18 
#xc5 foxcb 19 b4 foe6 20 Bd6 if7 21 
b5 ie7 22 Bd2 Bac8 23 bxc6 bxc6 24 
Bel with a small but persistent advan¬ 
tage to White in view of the weak 
pawn on c6. 

17.. .®b4! 

The exchange of queens on b4 
rather than c5 (see note above) equal¬ 
ises, since White cannot gain time to 
use the bishop pawn as a battering ram 
by attacking the knight with b2-b4. 

18 Wxb4 &xb4 19 a3 foa6 20 e4 
This is now the best try for advan¬ 
tage, since 20 b4 foc7 is safe for Black. 

20.. .fxe4 21 £>xe4 £>xe4 22 Axe4 
Bad8 23 h4 fort 24 Abl! 

White succeeds in activating his 
bishop by transferring it to an open 
diagonal and then begins to advance 
his kingside pawns to put pressure on 
the black pressure. Kasparov wants to 
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win! 

24...<&g7 25 Aa2 <&f6 26 &g2 fobs 
27 g4 h5!? 



A radical response. Black invites the 
g-pawn forwards so that he can attack 
the pawn after ...foM and ...foib. 

28 g5+ &g7 29 Bxd8 Bxd8 30 Bel 
Bd7 31 Be8 fod6 32 Bg8+ <&h7 

The white rook has penetrated to 
the eighth rank, but finds every point 
in Black’s position soundly defended. 

33 Bb8 <&g7 34 Bg8+ &h7 35 Bb8 
&g7 36 Abl 

The last winning try is to gang up 
on the g6 pawn. 

36.. .^c4 37 Be8 foxbl 38 Be6 

Here a draw was agreed since 

38.. .5M3 39 Axd3 Bxd3 40 Be7+ 4^8 
41 Bxb7 is completely equal. 

Game 45 

Badea-Solonar 

Bucharest 1992 


1 d4 f5 2 c4 fol6 3 g3 g6 4 Ag2 
Ag7 5 fob3 d6 6 d5 £>a6!? 

A far-sighted move. Black prepares 
to recapture on e6 with this knight a 
few moves down the line and so chal¬ 
lenge the white knight on f4. 



7 foc3 foc5 8 ^f4 e5 9 dxe6 c6 

Black cannot capture on e6 straight¬ 
away without dropping b7. 

10 h4! 

It turns out that Black’s knight ma¬ 
noeuvre has cost too much time. He 
has no good answer to the threat of 
h4-h5, which either breaks up his 
kingside or, as in the game, allows 
White to conquer the centre. 

In the Kasparov game above, at this 
point Black had already played the 
moves ..Me7 and ...Axe6, while the 
knight remained asleep on b8 (wisely 
it now seems). Therefore, White had 
no time to contemplate h2-h4 because 
c4 was attacked, and besides a subse¬ 
quent h4-h5 by White could always be 
answered by ...Af 7, securing the g6 
point. In the present game, Black can¬ 
not use his bishop on c8 for either 
defence or attack, since 10...Axe6 loses 
material to 11 b4. 

10...£>xe6 11 h5 £>xf4? 

Here the heroic 11..:4f7! looks 
much better, holding the kingside and 
the centre. 

12 Axf4 foxb5 13 Axd6 Ae6 14 c5 

The white bishop is monstrously 
strong on d6. 
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14.. .Wa5? 

Black should have tried to consoli¬ 
date with 14...‘if7 and 15...2e8. In¬ 
stead he embarks on the enterprising 
plan of castling queenside. Not sur¬ 
prisingly this proves suicidal as his 
king’s position will be raked by both 
white bishops. 

15 0-0 0-0-0 16 a3 Wa6 
After 16..JLxc3 Black would soon 
have been trounced along the b-file. 
But now the advance of the b-pawn 
proves devastating. 

17 Scl! f4 18 b4! fxg3 19 b5! gxf2+ 
20 2xf2 cxb5 21 £>d5 2he8 22 
£>b6+! 

Combinations come easily in such 
positions. 

22.. .axb6 23 cxb6+ £c4 24 £h3+ 
2d7 25 £h2! 1-0 

After 25...2ed8 26 Wd6 it is mate in 
three on c7 or b8. 

Game 46 

Lautier-Akopian 

Linares 1995 

1 d4 d6 2 c4 f5 3 £>c3 £>f6 4 g3 g6 
5 $Lq2 £g7 6 d5 0-0 7 £>h3 c6 8 0-0 
cxd5?! 


Instead of preparing ...e7-e5 Black 
looks for counterplay on the queen- 
side. Nevertheless, it seems dubious to 
leave White’s grip on the centre un¬ 
challenged. Note that 8...e5 9 dxe6 
JLxe6 is similar to Game 44 and Chap¬ 
ter 3 except that here the white knight 
stands on h3 rather than f3. 

9 cxd5£>a6 10£>f4 Wb6?! 

The queen proves exposed here. 
The simple 10...4418 was better. 

11 Sbl £>g4 

The only way to justify his 10th 
move; otherwise the queen is pushed 
back with 12 JLe3. 

12£d2 £d4 

Provoking White’s reply and so 
safeguarding his queen’s position from 
attack by a later JLe3. In actual fact, 
there is little constructive for Black to 
do here as he has no obvious plan. 

13 e3 £g7 14 We2 
Meanwhile White can prepare ?3e6. 

14...£d7 15 £}e6! £xe6 16 dxe6 

see following diagram 

White has a clear advantage since 
the bishop on g2 radiates energy along 
the open diagonal and the d5 square is 
the perfect outpost for his knight. 
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16.. .5ab8 17 e4! 

This breaks up the black kingside 
pawn structure and clears e3 for his 
bishop. Black’s opening experiment 
has proved a disaster. 

17.. .6C7 18 exf5 gxf5 19 h3 &e5 
20 £e3 Wb4 21 £xa7 

White’s pressure has led to the win 
of a pawn. So Akopian begins a des¬ 
perate attack on the kingside. 

21.. .2a8 22 £e3 4h8 23 £g5? 
White fails to take the precaution of 

23 f4! to kill off Black’s counterattack. 
Instead, he inadvertently speeds up the 
assault by helping to clear the g-file. 

23.. .£f6 24 £h6 Sg8 25 Wc2 Sg6 
26 £f4 £>f3+! 



Clearly Lautier had overlooked this 


check: he probably thought he would 
dismantle Black’s position after 

26.. .£>xe6 27 or 27 Wxf5. Once 

again a whole strategy fails because of 
one tactical point. 

27 £xf3 Wxf4 28 £g4? 

After this second mistake Black’s 
counterplay becomes a fierce attack. 
Akopian recommends 28 JLxb7, when 

28.. .5ag8 29 ^e2 We5 with ideas of 
...f5-f4 is unclear. 

Lautier was either too nervous or 
too confident here. 

28.. .5xg4! 

After the elimination of White’s 
bishop, the light squares on his king- 
side prove porous. Whether or not 
Black has a decisive attack is uncertain, 
but in time pressure the practical diffi¬ 
culties proved too much for White to 
handle. 

29 hxg4 Wxg4 30 Wdl Wh3 31 Wf3 
£ixe6 32 £>d5 £e5 33 Whl Wg4 34 
&e3 Wg6 35 Wh4 Sg8 36 £>d5 &d4 
37 4h1 £tf3 38 Wh3 Wf7 39 Sbdl 
Sg5 

There is no answer to Black’s next 
move. 

40 4g2 Sh5 0-1 

A nice finish and one that demon¬ 
strates the attacking potential of the f- 
pawn, g-file and in particular the black 
knight once the defensive white 
bishop on g2 has disappeared. 


Game 47 
Lautier-M .Gurevich 

European Club Cup Final 1993 




1 d4 f5 2 g3 £>f6 3 Ag2 g6 4 c4 
£g7 5 £)c3 0-0 6 £ih3 d6 7 d5 
<&bd7 
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8 0-0 £>e5 9 b3 c5 

Gurevich adopts a completely dif¬ 
ferent plan to that in the game above. 
Instead of activity in the centre with 
...c7-c6 and/or ...e7-e5, he looks for 
counterplay on the queenside with 
...c7-c5, ...a7-a6 and eventually ...b7- 
b5. 

10 »c2 

Lautier devises a plan with four 
stages: 

a) to make ...b7-b5 difficult for 
Black to achieve; 

b) to play £3g5 and £\e6 to force 
Black to open the diagonal of the 
bishop on g2 with ... JLxe6; 

c) to advance f2-f4 to drive back 
the well placed black knight from e5; 
and 

d) to advance e2-e4 to open more 
lines for his pieces and weaken Black’s 
kingside. 

10...a6 11 a4 b6 12 £d2 Sb8 13 
Eael £d7 14 £g5 £>e8! 

Black manoeuvres his knight to c7 
in order to support b5 and also to at¬ 
tack the white pawn that he antici¬ 
pates will soon appear on e6. 

15 f4 £>f7 16 £e6 £xe6 17 dxe6 
£>h6 18 e4 £>c7 19 Wd3 b5! 


Gurevich realises that he has to 
carry out this thematic advance, even 
though it means giving up his dark- 
squared bishop. 

20 axb5 axb5 21 cxb5 



21...£xc3! 

An excellent example of non- 
stereotyped thinking, planned at move 
19. 

22 £xc3 £>xb5 23 £a1 Wb6 24 <&h1 
£>d4 

Black plugs the long diagonal with 
his knight. 

25 Ebl Wb5 26 Wd2 We2! 

In view of the weak dark squares 
around his king, Gurevich forces an 
endgame. This proves to be at least 
equal for Black in view of White’s 
weak pawns on b3 and e6. 

27 »xe2 £txe2 28 e5 dxe5 29 £xe5 
Eb4 30 Efel £>d4 31 h3! 

This buries the black knight on h6. 
Black eventually frees the beast and 
even wins a pawn, but a draw remains 
the natural result. 

31 ...Ed8 32 Eedl <&f8 33 Ebcl 
£>xe6 34 Sxd8+ &xd8 35 Exc5 
Exb3 36 Ec8 £hf7 37 £d5 Sd3 38 
£c4 Ed7 39 <&g2? 

According to Gurevich the two 
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bishops compensate for Black’s extra 
pawn after 39 JLc3 £}d6 40 JLe6 ^hxcS 
41 Jtxd7. After White’s inaccuracy an 
endgame is reached in which Black has 
serious winning chances. However, 
Lautier manages to grind out a draw. 



39...£>xe5 40 fxe5 &g7 41 g4 fxg4 
42 hxg4 <&h6 43 <&g3 Sd4 44 Sc5 
e6 45 Ec7 &g5 46 £e2 Ed5 47 
Exh7 £ic6 48 Ec7 £ixe5 49 £c4 
Sd6 50 Sc5 <&f6 51 £e2 Sd4 52 
Ec3 Ee4 53 £f3 Eel 54 &f2 Ebl 
55 &g3 Eb4 56 Ee3 Ed4 57 £e2 
®f7 58 Sf3+ &e7 59 Ee3 £ih6 60 
£f3 <Sf7 61 £e4 £ie5 62 g5 Sdl 63 
Ee2 &d6 64 Ea2 Eg1+ 65 Eg2 Eel 
66 &f4 Ef1 + 67 <&e3 Sf8 68 Sgl 
&e7 69 Sg2 Efl 70 &e2 Sf4 71 
&e3 Eh4 72 Sa2 ®f7 73 Ea7+ <&f8 
74 £xg6 &xg5 75 Sb7 Eh6 76 £b1 
<&f7 77 £a2 &e8 78 Ea7 £>d6 79 
<&f4 ®f7 


Game 48 

Lautier-M. Gurevich 

Munich 1993 


1 c4 f5 2 g3 £>f6 3 £g2 g6 4 d4 
£g7 5 £>c3 0-0 6 £ih3 e6!? 

An interesting concept. Black wants 


to play ...d7-d6 and then ...e6-e5, shut¬ 
ting the knight on h3 out of f4, and 
after 7 £rf4 d6 8 d5 e5 White cannot 
play d5xe6 en passant since the pawn 
has come from e6 rather than e7! For 
a similar idea in a different setting, see 
Tal-Botvinnik in Chapter 9 (Game 
63). 



7 b3 d6 8 0-0 c6 

Gurevich defends the d5 square be¬ 
fore playing ...e6-e5 since he was afraid 
of the variation 8...e5 9 dxe5 dxe5 10 
±a3 le8 11 WxdS Ixd8 12 £>d5 with 
a clear advantage to White. 

9 Wc2 e5 10 dxe5 dxe5 11 Jka3 Ee8 
12 Eadl £>bd7 13 £d6 



After 13 e4 f4!? 14 gxf4 ^h5 15 fxe5 
Wh4 16 f4 ^xe5 Black has strong 
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counterplay (Gurevich in Informator 

57). 

13.. .£>g4?! 

This is too ambitious. Black should 
have preferred 13...e4, opening the 
diagonal of his bishop and seizing 
space in the centre. White’s next move 
rules out this possibility. 

14 e4! f4 

The consistent move, but the more 
solid 14...Wf6 was better. 

15gxf4 Wh4 16Ed3! 

The entry of the white rook along 
the third rank refutes Black’s attack. 

16.. .exf4 17 £xf4 &c5 18 Sg3 &e6 
19 £d2 £if6 20 £ie2 £ih5 21 Ed3 
£ic5 22 £g5 Wg4 23 f3 We6 24 Ed2 
a5 



25 Efdl? 

White’s circumspect play has con¬ 
solidated his position whilst keeping 
the extra pawn. But here he goes 
wrong. After 25 Jte3 We7 26 £\hf4 
White would have had a clear advan¬ 
tage - Gurevich. 

25...Wf7! 

This threatens 26...Jtxh3 27 JLxh3 
Wxf3. 

26 Efl a4 27 b4 £ia6 28 a3 £e6 29 
£e3 h6 


Not 29...JLxc4? 30 £\g5 and wins. 

30 c5 thc7 31 f4? 

This leads to the collapse of White’s 
centre. He had to play 31 £\hf4 with 
an unclear game. 

31.. .6b5 32 Wcl 

The only way to defend a3, but it 
abandons the defence of e4. 

32.. .1Lxh3 33 £xh3 Sxe4 



Now Black has all the winning 
chances. 

34 Ed3 Eae8 35 £g2 S4e7 36 &h1 
Wf5 37 Wd2 <&h7 38 Ef2 Wxd3! 

In return for his queen Black gains a 
rook and bishop and also picks up the 
white a-pawn. Then the black a-pawn 
proves strong. 

39 Wxd3 Exe3 40 Wd2 £if6 41 £f1 
£ixa3 42 £ig3 Eel 43 <&g2 £ig4 44 
£e2 £ixf2 45 Wxel £ig4 46 Wd2 
£\e3+ 47 &f2 £id5 48 Wdl &xf4 49 
Wxa4 

White has eliminated the dangerous 
passed pawn and should now hold the 
draw. 

49...&b1 50 Wdl £ic3 51 Wd7 
Exe2+ 52 £\xe2 £ifxe2 53 b5? 

White had to play 53 Wxb7 when 
Black only has a small advantage ac¬ 
cording to Gurevich. 
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53...£>d4 54 bxc6 bxc6 



This unusual endgame proves lost 
for White. 

55 &g2 4&d5 56 h4 h5 57 <&h3 £>f4+ 
58 &h2 £>fe6 59 We7 <&h6 60 <&h1 
£f8 61 Wf6 £g7 62 We7 £>f8 63 
We3+ &h7 64 We8 <&g8 65 <&g2 £f6 
66 <&h3 £de6 67 Wxc6 £d4 68 Wd5 
iLxc5 69 Wb7 £d4 70 Wd5 &h7 71 
Wf3 £g7 72 Wf7 £d4 73 &g2 £ife6 
74 <&>h3 £>c5 75 We7 £d3 76 We3 
£>e6 77 &g3 £>e5 78 Wb6 £>f8 79 
Wd6 7 80 We7 £e5+ 81 <&h3 &g7 
82 <&g2 £>h7 83 <&h3 £>f6 84 We6 
£}g8 0-1 

Black picks up the h4 pawn by put¬ 
ting his bishop on f6 and the knight 
on g8 on f5. 




Game 49 

Malaniu k-MhTseitlin 

Hastings Challengers 1995 


1 d4 f5 2 g3 £>f6 3 £g2 g6 4 c4 
£g7 5 £>c3 £>c6 

see following diagram 

This early development of the 
knight is rather unusual. 

6 £ih3 d6 7 d5 



This is necessary to prevent 7...e5, 
but also desirable: White plays his key 
constricting move with gain of time. 
However, as ‘compensation’ Black 
gets his knight to a good centre square 
and, as will be seen, he can still chal¬ 
lenge White in the centre. 

7.. .6e5 8 £d2 

8 b3 is more natural, but perhaps he 
didn’t like the look of 8...£3e4!? 9 
?3xe4 fxe4. 

8 .. . 0-0 

Of course not 8...?3xc4 9 Wa4+. 

9 b3 

By transposition we have reached a 
position almost identical to that in 
Game 47, except that White has 
played Jtd2 rather than 0-0. The fact 
that this time the knight got to e5 via 
d7 rather than c6 shows that White 
cannot prevent Black’s plan by play¬ 
ing an early d4-d5 to rule out ...53c6. 

9...£d7 10 0-0 c6 11 Wcl Ee8 12 
Ebl e6 13 dxe6 i.xe6 

Black has prepared and carried out a 
similar idea to that seen in Chapter 3: 
he uses his e-pawn to dissolve White’s 
strong point on d5 As usual, White 
has a slight edge. 

14 £h6 £h8 15 Edl £>f7 16 £f4 
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We7 17 £ig5 2ed8 



18 £>xf7 

An interesting moment. White has 
the choice between capturing on e6 or 
on f7, and chooses to eliminate the 
knight rather than bishop. Malaniuk is 
one of the leading experts on the Len¬ 
ingrad, so obviously when he faces it 
as White he plays what he finds most 
annoying as Black\ And here the con¬ 
clusion seems to be that in such a set¬ 
up a black knight is more valuable 
than the light-squared bishop. 

18.. .£xf7 19 £g5 2d7 20 Sd3 »f8 
21 h3 £g7 22 Wa3 h6 23 £e3 g5 

24 2bd1 £g6! 

White has built up pressure against 
d6, while Black has expanded on the 
kingside and re-deployed his bishop to 
g 6 - 

25 £c1 

Here 25 2xd6? £\e8! attacks c3 and 
exploits the pin on a3. 

25.. .£>e8 26 f4 

Necessary sooner or later to rule 
out ...f5-f4, but it compromises the 
kingside pawn structure. This gives 
Black the chance of creating counter¬ 
play along the e- or g-files. 

26.. .£f6 27 e3 2e7 28 £>e2 £h5! 


So after all Black manages to ex¬ 
change off his ‘bad’ bishop! It was im¬ 
portant to deal with the positional 
threat of 29 £\d4. 

29 21 d2 £xe2 30 2xe2 gxf4 31 
gxf4 2g7 

The first sign of real counterplay. 

32 £b2 a6 33 <&h2 2d8?? 

A bad blunder on which Malaniuk 
pounces. Tseitlin gives 33...2c8, in¬ 
tending ...2cc7, as the correct plan. 
This would have completed the mobi¬ 
lisation of the black pieces. 

34 Wa5! 

Attacking f5 and answering 

34.. .JLxb2 with 35 Wxd8. White wins 
a pawn by force. 

34.. .c5 35 2d5 We7 36 £xf6 £>xf6 
37 Sxf5 <&h8 38 »c3 £>e4 

Black’s only hope is to strike a 
knock out blow along the g-file. 

39 £xe4 Wxe4 



40 »f6?? 

... and White falls for a sucker 
punch! After 40 2f7! 2dg8 41 ®f6 
< 4 > h7 42 #f5+ White would have had 
good winning chances in the rook and 
pawn endgame. 

40...Wf3! 

If now 41 #xd8+ ih7 leaves White 
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defenceless against the threats 

42...Wxe2+ or 42...Wg3+. 

41 Wxh6+ <&g8 42 2g5 Wxe2+ 43 
<&h1 Wf3+ 44 <&h2 Sdd7 45 ^e6+ 
2df7 46 h4 »c6 0-1 

A real swindle! 

The remaining games in this chap¬ 
ter deal with attempts by White to do 
without c2-c4. 


Game SO 

Smyslov-Oll 

Rostov on Don 1993 


1 d4 f5 2 g3 ^f6 3 i.g2 g6 4 £>h3 
£g7 5 £>f4 



This is one of White’s most aggres¬ 
sive postures against the Leningrad 
Dutch. He brings his knight immedi¬ 
ately into the action and plans a rapid 
h2-h4-h5 advance. Black must be care¬ 
ful not to be overrun. 

5...C6 

5...d6 6 £k3 (here 6 h4 e5 7 dxe5 
dxe5 8 #xd8+ <ixd$ is satisfactory for 
Black) 6...c6 7 h4 transposes to the 
game. In the old game Rubinstein- 
Bogolyubov, Karlsbad 1923, 5...^c6 
led to an equal position after 6 d5 <53e5 


7 £>c3 c6 8 £>d3 *hf7 9 0-0 0-0 10 f4 
cxd5 11 <?3xd5 <?3xd5 12 JLxd5 e6 13 
JLg2 d5, while the alternative 5...0-0 is 
considered in Game 51. 

6 h4 d6 

Black responds to the threat of h4- 
h5 by preparing the centre thrust ...e7- 
e5, but unfortunately the endgame 
that results proves difficult for him. 

7 £>c3 e5 8 dxe5 dxe5 9 Wxd8+ 
<&xd8 10 £>d3 



10.. .£>bd7 

Here Black should have played the 
thematic 10...e4, when Smyslov claims 
a small advantage for White after 11 
£rf4 4>e7 12 f3 exf3 13 exf3. 

11 e4! 

We have already seen in earlier 
chapters the strength of this blockad¬ 
ing move, which fixes the black pawns 
in the centre and rules out Black’s lib¬ 
erating ...e5-e4 advance. 

11 ...2e8 12£g5 

Provoking Black’s reply, which fur¬ 
ther weakens his pawn structure. 
However, the pin on f6 was unpleas¬ 
ant. 

12.. .h6 13 £d2 £>b6 14 0-0-0 &c7 
15 b3 fxe4 

A major concession, but since 
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15.. Jte6 drops e5 and 15...itd7 16 
fihel threatens 17 exf5, how else can 
Black develop his queenside? 

16 &xe4 &xe4 17 £xe4 £f5 18 
Sdel 

Now Smyslov is in his element. His 
faultless technique puts the pressure 
on e5. 

18.. .5ad8 19 £c3 £id7 20 Ee2 Se7 
21 h5! 



Undermining the bishop on f5 and 
so winning control of the key e4 
square. 

21...£xe4 22 Sxe4 gxh5 23 Sxh5 
Sde8 24 Shi £f6 25 <&d1 £g5 26 
&e2 &d6 27 Sdl <&e6? 

Black’s king rushes to the defence of 
the e-pawn, but in this case it would 
have been better if he had stayed at 
home: the journey proves fatal to his 
health. 

28 f4! <&f5 29 g4+! <&xe4 30 £tf2+ 
<&xf4 31 Sgl! 1-0 

Black resigned since his king is 
mated next move (31...e4 32 £}h3). 

Not a good advertisement for Black 
in this variation. Could he have done 
better? Let’s take a look at a couple 
more games. 


Game 51 

Savchenko-Malaniuk 

USSR Ch. Semi-Final, Kherson 1989 


1 d4 f5 2 g3 £>f6 3 £g2 g6 4 £>h3 
£g7 5 £>f4 0-0 



The most natural move. 

6 h4 d6 7 c3!? 

White finds another attacking ave¬ 
nue besides the h-file. 

7...C6 8 ^b3+ d5 9 h5 g5 10 h6! 



This stops Black from consolidating 
with 10...h6. Now the g5 pawn will be 
forced to advance to g4 to evade cap¬ 
ture, which will severely weaken the 
dark squares in Black’s camp. 

10...£h8 11 £>d3 
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Here 11 4 Mi 5 is answered by 

11.. .We8!, when 12 £}xf6+ JLxf6 de¬ 
fends g5. 

11.. .g4 

Necessary, but this cedes the beauti¬ 
ful f4 square to the white bishop. 

12 £f4 £ibd7 13 £>d2 e6 14 f3 »e7 
15 Wb4 



This seizes control of more dark 
squares since 15...Wxb4 16 cxb4 gives 
White a clear plan of attack in prepar¬ 
ing a breakthrough on the queenside 
with b4-b5 and then penetrating with 
his rooks along the c-file. 

15 #b4 #f7 16£d6 Sd8 

In contrast to his dark-square weak¬ 
nesses, Black’s position is very solid on 
the light squares. 

17 0-0-0 b6? 

According to Savchenko the game 
would have been unclear after 17...a5 

18 #b3 b6. However, White looks 
better here after, for example, 19 
?3e5!? £>xe5 20 JLxe5 with ideas on 
both sides of the board: 21 Wxb6 or 21 
Sh4!? 

In any case, Malaniuk’s move in the 
game is disastrous since it allows 
White’s queen to penetrate to f4 and 
g 5 - 


18 £>e5! £ixe5 19 dxe5 £>e8 20 Wf4 



Threatening 21 ®g5+, winning a 
rook. Of course, this move would 
have been impossible if Black had 
driven the queen from the fourth rank 
with 17...a5. 

20...jLa6 21 £a3 Wg6 22 fxg4 
iLxe2 

Black is defenceless after 22... l f X g4 
23 Wxg4+ fxg4 24 Sdfl ^hc7 25 Sh5 
and 26 Hg5+, while 22...fxg4 allows 
mate in one. 

23 gxf5 exf5 

White has a decisive attack after 
23„.f r xf5 24 M3 #xf4 25 gxf4 4>f7 
26 Idel M6 27 f5. 

24 M3 i.g4 25 £if3 Mf3 
Or else 26 ^h4 wins. 

26 Mf5 Me5 27 M6+ 1-0 

Mate in two follows. 


Garnett 

Eingorn-Dolmatov ■ 

Moscow GMA 1990 


1 d4 f5 2 g3 £if6 3 £g2 g6 4 £ih3 
d6!? 5 £>f4 c6 6 h4 e5 

The same idea as in Game 49 except 
that it has occurred one move earlier. 
Black has avoided ..JLg7 and White 
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has yet to play £k3. This helps Black, 
as we shall see. 



7 dxe5 dxe5 8 Wxd8+ 4xd8 9 £>d3 
£}bd7 10 £g5 

The same pin as in the Smyslov 
game, but this time ... 

10.. .£e7! 

... breaks the pin without any pain. 
This was impossible in the game above 
because the bishop was already on g7. 
And also, the white knight is not on 
c3 yet, so if 11 e4 Black can simply 
capture it. 

11 £>d2 e4 

Black has achieved his freeing ad¬ 
vance. A sharp tussle ensues before 
material is burnt out and a draw 
agreed. 



12 £if4 £>e5 13 f3 exf3 14 £>xf3 
£ieg4 15 £>d4 £d7 16 h5 £ixh5 17 
£xe7+ 4xe7 18 £>xh5 gxh5 19 
2xh5 4f6 20 £f3 4g6 21 Sh4 h5 
22 0-0-0 Sad8 23 e4 V 2 -V 2 

In contrast to the Smyslov game, 
Black is unlikely to be mated after 

23...fxe4 24 Jtxe4+ 4f6. 

So it seems that if Black wants to 
successfully counter 5 £rf4 with the 
plan of ...c7-c6, ...d7-d6 and ...e7-e5, he 
needs to avoid an early ...Ag7 and in¬ 
stead play these pawn moves at once. 

Game 53 

K orchnoi-M. Gurevich 

Rotterdam 1990 


1 d4 f5 2 g3 £>f6 3 £g2 g6 4 £>h3 
d6 5 £)c3!? 



Note that if Black had played 

4.. .JLg7 rather than 4...d6, he could 
well consider 5...d5 in reply here. 
However, having already played 

4.. .d6, 5...d5 now seems a little ex¬ 
travagant. In the game Gurevich pre¬ 
ferred to develop his pieces, which led 
to a hard struggle. 

5.. .£g7 6 £>f4 c6 

White is a little better after 6...e5 7 
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dxe5 dxe5 8 Wxd8+ 4xd8 9 £\d3 e4 10 
^e5 - Gurevich (compare this to 
Game 50). 

7 d5 

This is an alternative plan to h2-h4. 

7.. .e5! 

The standard freeing advance in this 
type of position; but whether or not it 
is playable depends on precise calcula¬ 
tion. 

8 dxe6 d5! 

It is important to get a firm grip on 
the e4 square to stabilise Black’s game, 
since 8...We7? 9 e4! opens the game to 
White’s advantage. 

9 h4! We7 10 h5 g5 11 h6 £f8 12 

&h5!? 

The most challenging move. 
Gurevich analyses 12 £Mxd5 cxd5 13 
JLxg5 JLxe6 14 £kd5 JLxd5 15 JLxd5 
^c6 as unclear. 

12.. .5g8 13&xf6+ Wxf6 



14£xd5!? 

A sacrifice that bemused Gurevich. 

14...£xe6? 

After declining the sacrifice Black is 
left with a ruined position because his 


grip on the vital e4 square has been 
broken (see note at move 8). In Infor- 
mator 49 , Gurevich analyses the accep¬ 
tance of the offer: 14...cxd5 15 £\xd5 
Wd8 16 Wd4 £xe6 17 £>f6+ 4f7! 
(perhaps this was the trick Gurevich 
missed during the game?) 18 Wxd8 
£b4+ 19 c3 lxd8 20 5W Ae7 21 
£\xg5+ JLxg5 22 Jtxg5 Bh8. A posi¬ 
tion with an interesting material bal¬ 
ance has been reached. Certainly this 
is how Black should have played. 

15 £xe6 Wxe6 16 e4! 

This advance wrecks Black’s pawn 
structure. 

16.. .£xh6 

This is marginally better than 

16.. .fxe4 17 Wh5+ Wg6 18 JLxg5+. 

17 Wf3! fxe4 18 Wxe4 Sg6 19 £e3 
&d7 20 0-0-0 0-0-0 21 Wa4 a6 22 
Exh6! 

White’s positional pressure finally 
leads to the win of material. 

22.. .2.h6 23 £xg5 2e8 24 £xh6 
Wxh6+ 25 4b1 We6 26 Wd4 £if6 27 
a3 h5 28 £ia4!? We5 29 Wd3 4c7 
30 £>c3 4c8 31 f4 We7 32 Wd4 Sg8 
33 Sd3 Se8 34 b4! 

Korchnoi decides to press home his 
advantage by attack. The final phase 
of the game is marred by time pres¬ 
sure, but the white assault finally 
proves victorious. 

34.. .We6 35 4b2 4c7 36 £te4 £id5 
37 c4 £>f6 38 Wb6+ 4c8 39 <Sc5 
We7 40 Wa7 Wc7 41 £ia4 Wh7 42 
Wd4 h4 43 Wd6 Se2+ 44 4b3 £>d5 
45 £ib6+! 1-0 

It is mate next move. 
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Summary 

There are many advantages to a wing development of the knight. Indeed, this 
system would be even more popular but for the fact that White often plays 2 
££3 before the Leningrad Dutch has been reached. It seems that the most solid 
way to oppose the immediate 5 is the plan of ...d7-d6 and ...e7-e5. As 
pointed out in Game 52, move order is important here, since if Black plays ...d7- 
d6 before ...Jtg7 then he is ready to strike out with ...e7-e5 one move earlier. 


I d4 f5 2 g3 £if6 3 £g2 g6 4 c4 

4 £}h3 (D) 

4».£g7 

5£rf4 

5...c6 - Game 50; 5...0-0 - Game 51 
4...d6 5 £rf4 - Game 52; 5 £>c3 - Game 53 

4.. .£g7 5 £>c3 d6 

5.. .^c6 - G^rae 49 

6 d5 

6 £}h3 - Game 48 

6.. .0.0 7 £>h3 c6 

7.. .^bd7 - Game 47 

8£>f4 

8 0-0 - Game 46 

8.. .e5 9 dxe6 We7 

9.. .^a6 - Game 45 

10 0-0 (D) £xe6 

10.. .g5 - Game 43 

II £>xe6 - G^rae 44 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


White plays c2-c3 



1 d4 f5 2 g3 <&f6 3 £g2 g6 4 c3 

The c2-c3 system is a very solid way 
for White to confront the Leningrad. 
He strengthens d4 so that, in 
Nimzowitsch’s phrase, the bishop on 
g7 ‘bites on granite’. Eventually White 
hopes to advance e2-e4 and then begin 
exploiting the hole on e6 and the weak 
pawn on e7. Another idea for White is 
to play Wb3 (perhaps with check) 
combined with ^g5, planning 4}e6 or 
even £}f7(+). In this case White tries 
to embarrass his opponent along the 
diagonal he weakened at move one 
with the ‘reckless’ l...f5. If ®b3 is an¬ 
swered by the blocking ...d7-d5, then 
White can try to take advantage of the 
new weaknesses which appear in 
Black’s camp (notably the square e5 
and the diagonal h2-b8, which looks 
very attractive to a white bishop). 

Games 54-57 deal with instances in 
which White plays a very early c2-c3, 
with the option of #b3. Systems 
whereby White delays c2-c3, choosing 
to develop his pieces first, are consid¬ 
ered in Games 58-60. 


Game 54 

LSokolov-NIalaniuk 

Moscow 1994 


1 d4 f5 2 g3 £>f6 3 £g2 g6 4 c3 

White wants to play his king’s 
knight to h3 and f4 and his queens 
knight to f3. Hence he avoids the ob¬ 
vious 4 £rf3. 

4...£g7 5 Wb3 



This practically forces Black to 
adopt a Stonewall set-up with ...d7-d5, 
as otherwise he will never bring his 
king to safety. For an example of the 
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inferiority of Black attempting to 
build a centre with ...d7-d6 and ...e7- 
e5, see Game 55. 

5.. .£ic6!? 

The alternative was the immediate 

5.. .d5, with similar play to Game 56 
below. Malaniuk prefers the enterpris¬ 
ing development of his knight, but the 
problem is that Black can no longer 
support his centre after ...d7-d5 with 
the typical Stonewall move ...c7-c6. 
This means that the d-pawn is not 
quite as secure as Black would wish 
and the c-pawn could become a target. 
White can prepare c3-c4, undermining 
d5 and exerting pressure along the c- 
file. 

6 £>f3 e6 

This allows Black to castle before 
committing himself to ...d7-d5. How¬ 
ever, ...d7-d5 cannot be avoided for 
long if Black wants to secure his centre 
against the space gaining advance e2- 
e4. 

7 0-0 0-0 8 £>bd2 a5!? 

A deep move. Black sees that he 
must play ...d7-d5 and that White can 
organise c2-c4; so with the threat of 
gaining space by ...a5-a4, he provokes 
9 a4. This means that after a subse¬ 
quent c2-c4 by White his knight on c6 
will have a square on b4 which is safe 
from pawn attack. 

9 a4 d5 10 Wc2 b6 11 b3! 

White sees through Black’s plan and 
so deploys his bishop to a3, where it 
controls an open diagonal and adds a 
defender to the b4 square. 

11.. .£>e4 12£a3 Bf7 13 Sadi Sd7 
Black could have continued 

13.. .JLa6 when 14 c4 ®b4, making use 
of the b4 square, is unclear (Sokolov). 


After Black’s game move White finds 
an alternative plan to c2-c4. 

14 b4!? 



14.. .axb4? 

The critical moment in the game af¬ 
ter which Black is always struggling. 

Black had to seek a tactical solution 
with 14...We7! This is consistent in 
that it continues the fight for the b4 
square. Now the sharp continuation 
15 e3 axb4 16 cxb4 ^xb4 17 JLxb4 
Wxb4 18 Wc6 Wxa4! 19 Wxe6+ Sf7 20 
Wxd5 ®c3 21 Wc4! ®xdl 22 £}g5 
Wxc4 23 ®xc4 is given as obscure by 
Sokolov. Taking this a little further, 
Black seems at least okay after 

23.. .Ba7 24 £d5 ®c3 25 £xf7+ *f8. If 
this is the case then Black’s opening 
set-up would appear to have been vin¬ 
dicated. 

15 cxb4 

Now the d-pawn is immune 
(15...£3xd4 16 £}xd4 JLxd4 17 Wc6 
attacking a8 and e6 is good for White), 
so Black is left with no compensation 
for his weaknesses along the c-file. 

15.. .£b7 16 e3 Wb8 17 b5 £>d8 18 
£b2 £>f7 19 £>xe4! dxe4 20 £ie5 

This forces open the centre, which 
favours White’s better co-ordinated 
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pieces. 



20.. .£ixe5 

After this the bishop on g7 remains 
shut out of the game, and it is no 
wonder that Black is outgunned on 
the queenside. 

It would have been better to play 

20.. .JLxe5!? 21 dxe5 JLd5, when it is 
the white bishop on b2 which is in 
danger of becoming a spectator. 

21 dxe5 We8 22 Bxd7 Wxd7 23 Bdl 
We 7 24 £f 1 &d5 25 &d4! 

This threatens to win a pawn with 
26 Bel as after 26...Ba7 (if 26...Bc8 27 
£xb6) 27 a5! Bxa5 28 Wxc7 Wxc7 29 
Bxc7 the b6 pawn cannot be defended. 

25.. .Bd8 26 Bal g5 27 a5 bxa5 28 
Bxa5 Ba8 

He cannot allow 29 Ba7. 

29 Ba6 

White notices the winning break¬ 
through next move. 

29.. .^.b7 30 Bxa8+ £xa8 31 b6! 

This is decisive as Black’s e6 pawn 

now drops, leaving White with an un¬ 
stoppable passed pawn. 

31 ...cxb6 32 Wc8+ Wf8 33 Wxe6+ 
<&h8 34 Wxb6 £d5 35 e6 £f6 

The paralysis of this bishop has 
been the main cause of Black’s 


downfall. White has been virtually a 
piece up in all the manoeuvres which 
led to this position. 

36 e7 1-0 


Game 55 

Kalinin-Skotorenko 

Correspondence 1991 

1 d4 f5 2 g3 £>f6 3 £g2 g6 4 c3 
£g7 5 Wb3 c6 6 ^d2 d6 



This seems to be a dubious plan. 
Black does nothing to hinder White 
from the e2-e4 advance or to prepare 
castling. Best is 6...d5, establishing his 
centre (compare this with Game 56). 

7 e4 e5? 

From bad to worse. Black would 
have escaped with a small disadvantage 
after 7...fxe4 8 <53xe4 <53xe4 9 JLxe4 d5, 
but it is hard to change plans in mid¬ 
flow - even for a correspondence 
player! 

8 dxe5 dxe5 9 £>gf3 We7 10 exf5 
gxf5 11 0-0 

The result of Black’s incorrect play 
is that he has hanging pawns in the 
centre. If he could maintain them on 
e5 and f5 things wouldn’t be too bad, 
as they would control a lot of central 
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squares. However, this proves impos¬ 
sible: the pawns are too vulnerable. 

11.. .£e6 12 Wc2 £>bd7 13 Sel £>g4 
The best way to defend e5 was 

13.. .£kl5, when White has some ad¬ 
vantage after 14 £3c4 e4 15 £3d4 0-0 
(Kalinin). 

14^b3! 

Now the threat of 15 h3 obliges 
Black to weaken his position further. 

14.. .h5 

This leads to destruction, but if 

14.. .e4 then 15 £3fd4 replaces the 
threat of h2-h3 with that of f2-f3. 

15 h3 £>h6 16 £g5! £f6 
Equally gruesome is 16...#f7 17 
-&f4! (Kalinin), when if 17...exf4 18 
?3g5 and 19 £\xe6 will tear Black 
apart. 



17 £>xe5! £xb3 

Or 17.. JLxg5 18 £>g6 Wf6 19 ?3d4 - 
Kalinin. 

18 £>xd7! iLxc2 19 £ixf6+ &f7 20 
flxe7+ &xe7 21 £>g8+! &f7 22 
&xh6+ &g6 23 Eel! 

Perhaps the most difficult move in 
Kalinin’s fine combination. If 

23... < i?xg5 then 24 £3f7+ wins easily, 
while after 23...^.e4 24 fidl the rook 
enters with decisive effect. 



23...£a4 24 c4! c5 

The only way to save the bishop. 

25 b3 £e8 26 Edl 1-0 
Black cannot regain his lost material 
as 26...<±>xg5 27 Ed6 Ag6 28 7+! 

JLxf7 29 f4 would force mate! 

Game 56 

Sorokin-Kramnik 

_ USSR 1989 

1 d4 f5 2 g3 ^f6 3 £g2 g6 4 c3 c6 

Black, anticipating Wb3, decides to 
set up a Stonewall centre with no fur¬ 
ther ado. 

5 £id2 d5 6 £ih3 £e6?! 



We are loathe to criticise this move 
after the heroic exploits of a bishop on 
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e6 in our chapter on the Stonewall 
centre. However, as Kramnik and 
Ljubarsky point out, it was better to 
simply develop with 6...JLg7, when 7 
£}f3 0-0 8 0-0 4^e4 should equalise. 

The bishop on e6 becomes a target 
which allows White to gain enough 
time to develop an attack. 

7 £if3 £g7 8 £if4 £g8 

This is rather demoralising, but if 

8.. .JLf7 then 9 4^g5 is awkward, as the 
natural reply 9...0-0 loses the exchange 
to 10 £>ge6. 

9 h4! 

We know of the strength of this ad¬ 
vance in conjunction with <S3f4 from 
the previous chapter. Black cannot 
ignore the h-pawn as 9...<S^bd7 10 h5 
wrecks his position. 

9.. .£>e4 10 h5 g5 11 h6! 

This prevents Black from defending 
his weak g-pawn with ...h7-h6 and 
opens up the h5 square for White’s 
knight. 

11. ..£f6 12£ih5 



The knight heads for g7, where it 
disrupts Black’s game. 

12...&f8 

This would have been necessary 
anyway after £}g7+, so Kramnik plays 


it at once, hoping that White will fall 
for the instructive blunder 13 £}xf6? 
Although this eliminates Black’s 
‘good’ bishop, after the reply 13...exf6 
the black pawn on f6 becomes a hero: 
it guards the g5 pawn and the key e5 
square. 

13 £e3 £f7 14 Wb3 Wc7 15 £ig7! 

This knight proves a thorn in the 
enemy’s side. It cannot be driven away 
or eliminated (see next note). 

15.. .e6 16£>e5! 

The other knight also seizes an ex¬ 
cellent outpost. Black cannot capture 
twice on e5 without losing the b7 
pawn (and even if b7 wasn’t attacked 
it would probably be a bad idea). 

16.. .£>d7 17 £xe4 fxe4 18 £ig4! 
£e7 19 Wc2 £if6 



20 £ixf6? 

White could have gained a strong 
initiative with 20 £}e5 £}d7 21 £>xf7! 
< 4 > xf7 22 0-0-0 followed by f3, breaking 
open the f-file - Kramnik and Ljubar¬ 
sky. 

20...£xf6 21 Wd2 ttfe7 

Now the real danger is over for 
Black. If White attempts to start an 
attack with 0-0-0 and f2-f3, then the 
black kingside is much better fortified 
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than in the note given at move 20: in 
that variation above, the black king 
stood alone on the f-file, with the 
black queen distant; in the game posi¬ 
tion the queen is at hand and there are 
two black bishops sheltering the king 
along the f-file. Furthermore, if White 
castles queenside he can be subjected 
to a pawn onslaught beginning with 
...b7-b5. 



22 f3 exf3 23 0-0 

White continues in enterprising 
style, sacrificing two pawns for the 
attack, but Black has enough defensive 
resources. 

23.. .fxe2 24 »xe2 £xg7 25 hxg7+ 
&xg7 26 ^g4 h6 27 £f4! 

The bishop finds its way to a fantas¬ 
tic square on e5. However, two extra 
pawns is a lot of consolation for Black. 

27.. .2hf8 28 £e5+ <&h7 29 Ef6! 

£g6 

Kramnik prepares to sacrifice his 
queen for rook and bishop, when his 
position will be impregnable. 

30 Sxe6 Wf7 31 Ef6 ®xf6! 32 £xf6 
Exf6 

see following diagram 



33 Sfl Exf1+ 34 <&xf1 Ef8+ 35 <&g1 
£f5 36 We2 £e4 37 Wg4 Sf5 38 
Wi5 2f3 39 ^g4 2f5 40 ^h5 <&g7 
41 We8 a6 42 We7+ 2f7 43 «e5+ 
<&h7 44 ^e6 £g6 45 We5 £f5 46 
^e8 &g7 47 ^e5+ &g6 48 We8 h5 
49 *g8+ 2g7 50 «e8+ <&h6 51 
Wh8+ £h7 52 Wf8 V 2 -V 2 


Game57 

Nikolic-ivanchuk 

Manila Interzonal 1990 


1 d4 f5 2 g3 £>f6 3 £g2 g6 4 c3 c6 
5ilg5 



Here the bishop is less obstructed 
than is usual in the Leningrad: nor¬ 
mally it is developed onto a blocked 
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diagonal after b2-b3 and Jtb2. How¬ 
ever, there are drawbacks to this 
move. First, ...£>e4, a move Black of¬ 
ten wants to play after setting up a 
Stonewall centre with ...d7-d5, is made 
especially attractive since it gains time 
by attacking the bishop. And second, 
if as in the game White continues 
£\h3, then the subsequent is often 
dubious since it cuts off the retreat of 
the bishop. This may expose the 
bishop and knight to a pawn fork af¬ 
ter ...h7-h6, forcing Jth4, and then 
...g6-g5. 

5.. .£g7 6 £>d2 d5 

Black has to prevent 7 e4, which 
would give White space advantage and 
also make 4...c6 look a rather pointless 
move! 

7 £ih3 

We have already seen this wing de¬ 
velopment in Game 56. The knight on 
gl has an excellent square on f4, so 
why not save the f3 square for the 
other knight? 

7.. .0.0 8 0-0 

An aggressive plan, typical of this 
set-up, is 8 planning h2-h4-h5. 

However, the bishop proves ill placed 
for this scheme on g5. For example, 

8.. .^e4!? could be a good reply, 
threatening to win material with 9...h6 
and 10...g5. So Nikolic simply castles 
and looks to undermine d5. 

Q..MeQ 

The queen is often best placed on f7 
in this type of centre. 

9 c4 £>e4! 

This move was the equalising pro¬ 
cedure recommended by Kramnik in a 
similar position in Game 56. Here it is 
all the more effective since it attacks 


White’s bishop. 



10 £>xe4 dxe4 

The correct recapture. After 

10.. .fxe4 11 #b3 W{7 12 cxd5 cxd5 13 
Jte3 (analysis by Stohl) White is ready 
to play f2-f3, when the black queen is 
vulnerable. 

11 f3 exf3?! 

Ivanchuk suggests that the energetic 

11.. .e5!? was better. 

12 exf3 Wf7 13 Sell 

Much better than defending c4, 
when 14...Sd8 leaves the d-pawn 
highly vulnerable. 

13.. .Wxc4 

The consistent move but highly 
dangerous: Black allows the centre to 
open up while all three of his queen- 
side pieces are sleeping. Ivanchuk rec¬ 
ommends the circumspect 13...He8. 

14 £xe7 2e8 15 &h1 £>a6 16 £f1 
»f7 17 £>g5? 

An enticing move, but better was 17 
Wc2!, when after 17...Sxe7 18 iLc4 
Jie6 19 Exe6 Hxe6 20 £\g5 Wf6 21 
£}xe6 White is dominant in the centre 
(Ivanchuk). 

17.. .«d5 18 Wcl? 

Ivanchuk prefers 18 Wb3! Wxb3 19 
axb3, when Black has to meet the 
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threat of 20 JLc4+ with 19...b5, which 
leaves his queenside weak. But Nikolic 
isn’t thinking of the exchange of 
queens: he wants to mate! 

18...b5 19 £g2 £b7 20 f4 Wxd4 21 
a4 



White now appears to have an 
overwhelming positional advantage, 
since he threatens 22 axb5 and if 

22.. .bxa4 then 23 Sdl attacks the 
queen, which dare not move to safety 
(say 23...Wb6) because of 24 Wc4+ 
with a smothered mate after 24... < 4 > h8 

25 £3f7+ etc. However Ivanchuk saves 
himself with a quiet little move. 

21.. .Bab8M 22 axb5 cxb5 

It turns out that Black has escaped 
immediate disaster as after 23 Jtxb7 
Bxb7 24 Bxa6(?) Wd5+ 25 i’gl Jtd4+ 

26 ifl #hl+ 27 < 4 > e2 Bbxe7+ it is 
White’s king that faces a decisive at¬ 
tack. 

23 Bxa6 £xa6 24 »c6? 

This renews the threat of a smoth¬ 
ered mate with 25 We6+ and also at¬ 
tacks the bishop on a6. However, Iv¬ 
anchuk again comes up with a simple 
reply that refutes the attack. White 
had to try 24 Bdl, intending 25 Jtd5+ 
if the queen retreats. However, Black 


can give up his queen with 24...Bxe7 
25 Bxd4 Jtxd4 in order to break the 
attack and still keep some advantage in 
material. 

24...h6! 

Now Black can hold out against the 
attack, and eventually his counterat¬ 
tack wins the day. 

25 We6+ <&h8 26 £>f7+ <&h7 27 £>e5 
£xe5! 28 fxe5 #c4! 

This defends the f7 square. 

29 Wf6 £b7 30 e6 Sg8 31 h4 
£xg2+ 32 &xg2 Wd5+ 33 <&h3 Sbc8 
34 h5 g5 35 We5 g4+ 36 <&h4 Bc2! 
0-1 


In the next two games White delays 
c2-c3, preferring simply to develop his 
kingside first. However, this should 
not cause Black too many problems. 


Game 58 

Spasov-Marm 

Manresa 1995 

■ 


ft 


1 £>f3 f5 2 g3 £>f6 3 £g2 g6 4 0-0 
£g7 5 d4 0-0 6 £>bd2 d6 7 Bel £>c6 
8 c3 e5 9 dxe5 £>xe5! 



This is much better than 9...dxe5, 
when after 10 e4 f4 White can play 11 
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b4!, planning to undermine the knight 
on c6 with b4-b5. By exchanging 
knights Black removes the target from 
c6. 

10 c4 

White avoids 10 £}xe5 dxe5 11 e4, 
but this was the only consistent con¬ 
tinuation. Why did White play 7 Bel 
if he doesn’t want to follow up with 
e2-e4? As played, Black is allowed to 
put all his pieces on their best squares 
(including his pawns) and gain a big 
attack by exploiting the weakness of 

f2. 

10.. .C6 11 Wc2 ®e7 12 b3? 

White should have prevented 
Black’s space-gaining 13th move with 
12 e3. Black could still prepare ...f5-f4, 
but it would be much more laborious, 
perhaps involving ...h7-h6 and ...g6-g5. 

12.. .£tfg4 13 £b2 

It is too late for 13 e3 as 13...^xf3+ 
wins a rook. 

13.. .f4! 



A general ‘rule’ about such posi¬ 
tions: if Black can achieve the ...f5-f4 
advance without anything unpleasant 
happening in the centre, then he is 
sure to have a good game. Black has a 
ready-made attack on the kingside 


with ...g7-g5 etc., while there is no 
white counterplay in sight. 

14 £>f1 g5! 

This is very methodical. Black’s 
centre position is secure and his minor 
pieces are well deployed, so it is time 
to use his pawns to step up the pres¬ 
sure. 

15 &xe5 £xe5 16 £xe5 Wxe5 17 
f 3! 

A very ugly move, but White had 
to shut off the f2 square from attack. 
White would have lost at once after 17 
Badl ^xf2! 18 < 4 > xf2 Wc5+ 19 e3 fxe3+ 
20 ‘igl e2+. Spasov should be praised 
for his defence of his precarious posi¬ 
tion. 

17...£f5 18 Wd2 #c5+ 19 e3 £ixe3 

20 £>xe3 Bfe8? 

The wrong rook! Black should have 
played 20...Bae8! The reason becomes 
clear at move 23. 

21 <&f2 a5 

Black restrains White’s queenside 
before capturing on e3. 

22 Badl Bxe3 23 Wxd6! 


This saves White, but imagine if 
Black had played the correct 20...Bae8. 
Then we would reach the game posi¬ 
tion but with a black rook on f8 
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rather than a8. This slight difference 
gives Black the chance of a hidden 
combination (black rooks on e3 and 
f8): 23...hxg3+ 24 hxg3 Exf3+!! 25 
4xf3 JLh3+ 26 #xf8+ (if 26 4e2 Sf2+ 
27 4d3 #xd6+ loses White’s queen 
for even less) 26...#xf8+ 27 4e3 «kxg2 
and Black wins (Marin). Chess is cer¬ 
tainly a difficult game! Who would 
have guessed at move 20 that a decisive 
tactical point was concealed in the po¬ 
sition four moves later? Or maybe 
chess is actually very simple: the rule 
‘bring the last undeveloped piece into 
the game’ would have suggested the 
correct 20...fiae8 rather than 20...Efe8. 

23.. .*xd6 

Black has nothing better. Neverthe¬ 
less, he wins a pawn and still has 
chances in the endgame. 

24 Bxd6 Eae8 25 Bxe3 fxe3+ 26 
&e1 iLbl 27 a3 £a2 28 £f1 £xb3 
29 £d3 e2 30 Bd4 £d1 31 Bd7 h5 
32 f4! gxf4 33 gxf4 Ef8 34 £h7+ 

Here White could have made a 
draw with 34 Bd4! 

34.. .4h8 35 f5 b5 

Black should have played 35...JLb3! 
36 c5 2f7 with winning chances - 
Marin. 

36 cxb5 cxb5 37 £g6 b4 38 axb4 
axb4 39 Eb7 b3 40 £xh5 Exf5 41 
£xe2 V 2 -V 2 


Game 59 

Tataev-Kramnik 

Belgorod 1989 

1 d4 f5 2 g3 £if6 3 £g2 g6 4 £>f3 
£g7 5 0-0 0-0 6 £ibd2 d6 7 c3 4h8 

This is slower than 7...^c6 8 Bel 
e5, as in Game 58. 


8 Bel £ic6 9 e4 e5 

Here 9...f4!? has been recom¬ 
mended, but White should be better 
after 10 e5!?, which prevents Black 
from solidifying his centre with 

10...e5. 

10 dxe5 dxe5 



11 #b3 

White soon finds that he has no 
good follow-up to this move, while 
Black’s attack is gaining pace on the 
kingside. 

The critical move was 11 exf5!, be¬ 
ginning a positional battle that is typi¬ 
cal of many games in this collection. 
Can White prove Black’s hanging 
pawns are vulnerable, or is their dy¬ 
namic strength the most important 
factor? The first variation to consider 
is 11...e4 12 £>g5 gxf5 (intending 
...^e5 and ...^d3) 13 f3! Then if 

13...e3?! White gets in trouble after 14 
Bxe3? £>d5 15 Bd3 £>e5 16 Bd4 c5. 
However, White can do better with 
the simple 14 ^c4!, which leaves the 
reckless black e-pawn doomed. 

However, Black can also improve at 
the very start with the simple recap¬ 
ture ll...gxf5!?, gambiting the e-pawn. 
White would then be foolish to accept 
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the offer as 12 ^xe5? ^xe5 13 Bxe5 
£te4 14 Ba5 c6! 15 Ba3 leaves the rook 
on a3 misplaced and the knight on d2 
pinned. Black can exploit this with 

15.. .Jth6! 16 itxe4 (forced as 16 f4? 
#b6+ wins) 16...fxe4 17 We2 e3! 18 
fxe3 Jth3 and Black has a very dan¬ 
gerous attack for his two pawns. 

So White should decline the pawn 
offer and continue 12 £>c4 here. The 
position remains unclear: honours are 
even between dynamic and structural 
advantages. 

11 ...f4! 

A familiar sacrifice to break open 
White’s kingside. 

12 gxf4? £>h5! 13 f5 

White tries desperately to keep 
things blocked, but the time to do this 
was on the previous move. 

13.. .£>f4 



The black attack bears similarities 
to that Piket-M.Gurevich (Game 27) 
in Chapter 4. Black eliminates the 
light-squared bishop, after which his 
opponent’s king is defenceless. 

14 £>f1 £ixg2! 15 4xg2 gxf5 16 
exf5 £xf5 17 £g5 ttd7 18 £>g1 
£e6! 

White’s misplaced queen plagues 


him until the end. Black’s bishop gains 
time to seize the vital diagonal point¬ 
ing at g2. 

19 Wb5 £d5+ 20 f3 Sxf3! 21 £ixf3 
Wg4+ 0-1 

It is mate in three: 22 ^g3 Wxf3+ 23 
4h3 JLe6+ 24 4h4 Wg4. 

Game 60 

Chamin-Agrest 

Osterskar Havsbad 1995 


1 d4 f5 2 g3 £if6 3 £g2 g6 4 £g5 
£g7 5 &d2 



This is a similar development to 
Game 57 above, but Black hasn’t yet 
committed himself to preparing a 
Stonewall centre with ...c7-c6. So 
Agrest can adopt a more active stance 
with his next move. The game devel¬ 
ops into a curious hybrid of c2-c3, 
JLg5 and 5^h3 ideas. 

5...C5 6 d5 d6 

Not the most energetic follow-up. 
More accurate was 6..Mb6 with un¬ 
clear play after 7 Bbl h6 8 Jtxf6 Jhcf6, 
according to Chernin. 

7 c3 £ibd7 8 Wc2 

Here we see a familiar drawback to 
the position of the bishop on g5. If 8 
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4Mi 3, planning to put the knight on 
e6, then 8...^g4! 9 leaves 

White facing the threat of 10...h6. 

8.. .0-0 9 £xf6 

Chernin decides to exchange off his 
bishop for the knight, so that he can 
put his knight on f4 without having to 
worry about losing a piece. 

9.. .£>xf6 10 &h3 Bb8?! 



This is not the correct plan. He 
should have opposed White’s idea of 
4M4 and £>e6 with 10...e6! Then 
Chernin gives the variation 11 dxe6 
We7 12 £tf4 g5 13 £>h3 h6 14 #xf5 
Jtxe6 15 Wd3 Bae8 as unclear. 

The move 10...e6 conforms to the 
principle that the creation of weak¬ 
nesses is not to be feared if it leads to 
active play. Doing nothing leads to 
gradual atrophy. In Chernin’s analysis, 
the white knight ends up stranded on 
h3 and Black has the two bishops, so 
despite being a pawn down Black has 
adequate chances. In the game, Black 
is left with a weakness on f5 and not 
much to show for it. 

11 £>f4 g5?! 

Black is anxious about the threat¬ 
ened attack h2-h4-h5, but a bid for 


counterplay with 11...e5 12 dxe6 g5 
was still the best response. 

12 £>e6 £xe6 13 dxe6 d5 14 c4 
dxc4 15 &xc4 b5 16 Sdl ®c7 17 
&e3 Wa5+ 18 Sd2 £te4 19 £xe4 
fxe4 20 0-0 £d4 21 b4 

Here 21 £>d5, attacking e7 and 
planning b4 to undermine the bishop 
on d4, was virtually decisive. Chernin 
was apparently afraid of 21...Bxf2, but 
after the game he realised that 22 Bxf2 
e3 23 Bf7 exd2+ 24 e3! Ag7 25 ^xe7+ 
< 4*118 26 £}c 6 would have been win¬ 
ning for White. 

21...»xb4 22 £>d5 *c4! 

Now Black escapes to a difficult 
looking endgame which, however, 
proves defensible. 

23 £>xe7+ 4h8 24 Wxc4 bxc4 25 e3 
c3 26 Bc2 £g7 27 £kJ5 Bb2 28 
Sfcl Be8 29 <&xc3 Bxc2 30 Sxc2 
Sxe6 31 &a4 £f8 32 Bc4 h6 33 
4f1 4h7 34 £>c3 Ba6 35 a4 Bb6 36 
Bxe4 Bb4 37 g4 £g7 

White has won a pawn but such is 
the superiority of bishop over knight 
in this type of endgame that he cannot 
save his a-pawn. After its capture the 
newly created black passed a-pawn 
proves sufficient to hold the draw, 
even after the exchange of minor 
pieces. 

38 Be7 4g8 39 £>e4 Sxa4 40 &xc5 
2a1 + 41 4>e2 £f8 42 Be8 <4f7 43 
Be5 £d6 44 Sf5+ 4e7 45 £>e4 
£xh2 46 Sf6 Ba4 47 2xh6 Bxe4 48 
<4f3 Bb4 49 Sxh2 a5 50 Bh6 <4f7 51 
Sa6 a4 52 <4g3 Se4 53 Bc6 Be5 54 
Sa6 Be4 55 <4f3 Bb4 56 Ba5 <4f6 
57 2f5+ 4>g6 58 Sc5 4f6 59 4g3 
Be4 60 Bc3 Se6 V 2 -V 2 
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Summary 

If White’s plan involves an early Wb3 (say before Black castles) Black’s best re¬ 
sponse is to set up a Stonewall centre with ...d7-d5 to reduce the influence of the 
white queen (Games 54-55). Black then has a solid position, although White can 
attempt to undermine d5 with c2-c4 or try to exploit the dark-square hole on e5. 
However, it is hard for White to prove any real advantage against accurate play. 
Probably the strongest deployment for White is £3h3 and £rf4 combined with 
bringing the other knight to £3f3 via d2 (see Game 56). 

If White avoids #b3 in favour of £3bd2 and e2-e4, then Games 58 and 59 
show that Black can equalise comfortably by preparing ...e7-e5. Finally JLg5 
doesn’t seem a particularly effective development in Games 57 and 60. 

1 d4 f5 2 g3 £>f6 3 £g2 g6 

4 c3 

4 £>f3 ±g7 5 0-0 0-0 6 £>bd2 d6 (D) 

7 Bel £3 c 6 8 c3 - Game 58 
7 c3 <4h8 8 Bel - Game 59 
4 JLg5 - Game 60 
4...£g7 

4.. .c6 (D) 

5 £3d2 - Game 56 
5 JLg5 - Game 57 

5 Wb3 (D) £>c6 

5.. .c6 - Game 55 

6 ftf3 - Game 54 



6...d6 




4...c6 


5Wb3 
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Odds and Ends 

% m mWm 


1 d4 f5 2 £>f3 £>f6 3 c4 g6 

In this chapter we examine various 
divergences from standard play by 
both White and Black. 

The first two games deal with an 
early d4-d5 by White in the main line. 
Often this transposes to the positions 
considered in the first three chapters, 
but here we deal with the unique pos¬ 
sibility of ...c7-c5. In Game 63 Black 
plays an interesting early ...e7-e6, pre¬ 
empting d4-d5. The final two games 
deal with e2-e3 rather than a kingside 
fianchetto by White, which should be 
completely harmless. 

Game 61 

Korchnoi-Tal 

Moscow Candidates 1968 


1 d4 g6 2 £>f3 f5 3 g3 i.g7 4 £g2 
£if6 5 0-0 0-0 6 c4 d6 7 d5 

This is an annoying move for Black 
if he had planned to answer 7 ^c3 
with 7...£k6 8 d5 £k5. However, as 
Tal shows in this game, Black can still 
use the knight on b8 to help under¬ 


mine the white centre with ...b7-b5. 
The difference is that the knight goes 
to c7 rather than a5. This puts less 
pressure on c4, but on the plus side for 
Black the knight is less of a target on 
c7 than on a5 and it is easier for him 
to implement ...b7-b5. 



7...C5 

7..Me 8 transposes to Chapter 1 af¬ 
ter 8 £ic3. Black could also guide play 
towards the type of centre discussed in 
Chapter 3 with 7...c6 or even 7...^a6. 
In the latter case 8 £\d4 £k5 9 £k3 a5 
10 b3 e5 11 dxe6 c6 12 ±b2 #e7 13 e3 
Jtxe6 14 £)xe6 Wxe6 was satisfactory 
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for Black in Novikov-Kuzminyh, Len¬ 
ingrad 1974. 

8 £>c3 £>a6 9 £>e1 

White aims to deter ...b7-b5 by put¬ 
ting this knight on a3. However, it is 
no surprise that the absence of this 
knight from the centre and kingside 
allows Black to carry out the alterna¬ 
tive advance ...e7-e5 with a good game. 
Ultimately Black also succeeds in 
breaking with ...b7-b5, so we cannot 
recommend Korchnoi’s strategy. 

The superior alternative 9 fibl is 
considered in the next game. 

9.. .fib8 10 £>c2 £>c7 11 a4 b6 12 
Sbl £>g4! 

This manoeuvre is familiar from 
Chapter 4. The knight heads for the 
excellent square e5 to add to the pres¬ 
sure on c4. 

13 h3 £>e5 14 £>a3 a6 15 £d2 £d7 
16 f4 

White decides that he must expel 
the knight from its strong post, even 
though his kingside is weakened. 

16.. .£>f7 17 <&h2 e5! 



After this freeing move Black at 
least equal. 

18 dxe6 i-xe6 19 £>d5 
This prevents Black from complet¬ 


ing the conquest of the centre with 

19.. .d5. However, after the resulting 
exchange on d5 nothing can stop ...b7- 
b5 following strongly. 

19.. .£>xd5 20 cxd5 £d7 21 b4 b5 
22 a5 *e7 23 £>c2 

The knight returns in ignominy to 
the centre as its mission has proved a 
failure. 

23.. .fife8 24 2e1 h5! 

A powerful move that begins the 
break up White’s kingside pawn struc¬ 
ture. The drawback to 16 f4 is appar¬ 
ent. 

25 Sb3 £>h6 26 £c3 h4! 27 £xg7 
&xg7 28 Wa1+ &h7 29 Se3 hxg3+ 
30 <&xg3 Wf7 31 Sxe8 Sxe8 32 Wc3 
g5? 



This is too impulsive. Black should 
have strengthened his game with the 
calm knight manoeuvre ...?3g8-f6-e4, 
as recommended by Tal himself, and 
only then look for a decisive break¬ 
through. 

33 fxg5 Sg8 34 &f2 Sxg5 35 bxc5 
dxc5 36 Wxc5 ®h5 37 We7+ Sg7 
38 Wf6 Sg6 39 We7+ Sg7 40 Wf6 

Tal’s own king is too exposed to al¬ 
low him to carry out a winning at¬ 
tack. 
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40...2f7 41 ®c3 ®h4+ 42 ®g3 ®c4 
43 *d3 ®f4+ 44 <&g1 Sg7 45 Sfl 
Wg5 46 Sf2 £>f7 47 We3 Wg6 48 
£>e1 £>g5 49 £>d3 £>e4 50 £>f4 Wg5 
51 fifl b4 52 &h2 £>g3 53 Sf3 £>e4 
54 fifl £>g3 55 Sf3 £>h5 56 0f2 
£>f6 57 Sb3 Wh6 58 &h1 £>g4 59 
*g3 £>f6 60 Iff 2 £>g4 61 ^g3 Vi-Vi 
Defence and attack balance one an¬ 
other. 


Game 62 

Keene-Ree 

Paignton 1970 


1 £>f3 f5 2 d4 £>f6 3 g3 g6 4 £g2 
£g7 5 0-0 0-0 6 c4 d6 7 d5 c5 8 
&c3 £>a6 9 fibl 



This is better than the subtle but ul¬ 
timately ineffective 9 <S3el of Game 61 
above. The first stage of White’s plan 
is very simple: he evacuates the rook 
from al and prepares b2-b3 to 
strengthen c4. Then he will put his 
knight from c3 onto f4 via e2 (after 
the preparatory e2-e3). 

9...£>c7 10 b3 a6 11 £b2 b5 12 
e3!? 

The next stage in White’s plan is to 
put his knight on f4, where it is 


generally well placed and in particular 
aims at the hole on e6. 

12...Sb8 13 £>e2 £d7?! 



This is pointless: Black has already 
achieved ...b7-b5, so why continue 
preparing the advance?! 

Black should oppose White’s plan 
of £rf4 with 13...e5! Then 14 dxe6 
<$3xe6 15 <$3f4 <53xf4 16 exf4 bxc4 17 
bxc4 JLe6! appears fine for Black. 

14 £c3 

This rules out any tricks with 
...2xb2 after the opening of the b-file. 

14.. .£>a8?? 

Black wants to put the knight on b6 
to attack c4, but this move is quite as 
bad as it looks. The best plan seems to 
be 14...bxc4 15 bxc4 e5! 16 dxe6 Sxbl! 
17 #xbl JLxe6 when Black may have 
equalised. 

15 £>g5 £h6 16 h4 bxc4 17 bxc4 
Sxbl 18 Wxbl #b6 19 Wc2 Sb8 20 
£>f4 £>c7 21 e4! 

see following diagram 

At last the long awaited break¬ 
through. Everything goes smoothly 
for White, as Black appears in no 
mood for serious resistance. 

21.. .£g7 22 e5 £>g4 23 exd6 exd6 
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24 £xg7 <&xg7 25 Sel £>e5 26 £>d3 
Se8 27 Wc3 



Now e5 collapses and White cannot 
be prevented from infiltrating along 
the e-file. 

27...&g8 28 £>xe5 dxe5 29 Sxe5 
Sxe5 30 Wxe5 h6 31 d6 1-0 

A good demonstration of White’s 
winning plan in this variation. 

Game 63 

Tal-Botvinnik 

World Ck % Moscow 1960 


1 c4 f5 2 £>f3 £if6 3 g3 g6 4 £g2 
£g7 5 d4 d6 

Here Botvinnik has investigated an¬ 
other possible divergence by Black: 

5.. .0-0 6 0-0 c6!? If now 7 £}c3 then 

7.. .^e4! 8 Wc2 d5 gives Black a pleas¬ 
ant version of the Stonewall Lenin¬ 
grad. So White does best to answer 7 
d5! when 7...d6 transposes to other 
lines. The attempt to keep away from 
main lines with 7...£>a6 gives White 
the better chances after 8 £}c3 £}c5 9 
JLe3 <S}fe4 10 <5^xe4 £>xe4 11 fad2 cxd5 
12 cxd5 £>d6 13 #b3 (Botvinnik). 

6 £>c3 e6 

The idea of this move is to answer 


d4-d5 with ...e7-e5!, when Black has 
achieved a sound centre since d5xe6 en 
passant has been ruled out. Therefore 
White prepares the alternative advance 
e2-e4. 



7 0-0 0-0 8 Wc2 £>c6 9 Sdl We7 10 
Sbl a5 11 a3£>d8 

Black is not attracted by ll...e5 as it 
cedes the d5 square, e.g. 12 dxe5 dxe5 
13 £>d5 £>xd5 14 cxd5 leaves the c7 
pawn weak. With his game move 
Black ensures that he can once again 
respond to d4-d5 by ‘slipping past’ 
with ...e7-e5, something that is impos¬ 
sible if d4-d5 attacks a knight on c6. 

12 e4 

This ensures a space advantage for 
White. 

12.. .fxe4 13 £>xe4 £>xe4 14 ttxe4 
4M7 15 £h3! 

A fine positional move from the 
master tactician. Black was ready to 
equalise with 15...e5, but this now 
loses a pawn after 16 Jtxc8 Sxc8 17 
dxe5 £>xe5 18 £>xe5 Jtxe5 19 ®xb7. 

15.. .#f6 16 £.62 d5? 

White would have a minimal ad¬ 
vantage after 16...c6! (covering b7 and 
so threatening 17...d5) 17 Jtc3 e5 18 
Jtxc8 2axc8 19 dxe5 dxe5. 
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17 ®e2 

Now Black has some serious prob¬ 
lems: the e5 square is a hole in his cen¬ 
tre; the e6 pawn is vulnerable; and the 
bishop on c8 is boxed in. Of course, if 
he had achieved ...e7-e5 none of these 
problems would have existed. 

17...dxc4 18 £f4 19 &g5 2e8 

20 £g2 2a6 21 £ie4 &xe4 22 £xe4 
b5 



23 b3! 

This breaks up the black queenside. 
Black is still playing without the serv¬ 
ices of his bishop on c8. He finally 
manages to bring it into the game, but 
by then White’s pressure has lead to 
gain of material. 

23.. .cxb3 24 Wxb5 2f8 25 Wxb3 
2b6 26 We3 2xb1 27 £xb1 £b7 28 
£a2 iLd5 29 £xd5 exd5 30 £xc7 
a4 31 2d3 Wf5 32 £e5 £h6 33 ®e2 
Sc8 34 2f3 Wh3 35 £c7! 

The complete answer to Black’s 
threats, since taking the bishop allows 
mate in two. The black king proves 
the more exposed. 

35.. .^.f8 36 Wb5! ®e6 

If 36...2xc7 37 #xd5+ *g7 38 
We5+ wins the rook. 

37 £e5 Wc6 38 Wa5 2a8 39 Wd2 


2c8 40 <&g2 ®d7 41 h4 Wg4 1-0 

Black’s attack has been beaten off 
and now White can assume the initia¬ 
tive with 42 #a5 Wd7 43 2f6!, intend¬ 
ing 44 2a6 and 2a7 Black would be 
defenceless once his second rank fell. 


Game 64 

Sulava-Malaniuk 

Montecatini Terme 1995 


1 d4 f5 2 £>f3 &f6 3 c4 g6 4 £ic3 
$Lq7 5 e3 



The reader should refer to the re¬ 
marks made in the introduction (page 
12) about the alternative development 
of the bishop with e2-e3. The main 
virtue of e2-e3 is that it forces Black 
into less familiar territory in which he 
may make a positional misjudgement. 

5...d6 6 b4 

Since White has shut in his bishop 
on cl with 5 e3, it is natural that he 
should want to develop it on b2, but 
here this advance is premature: if he 
intends to play like this then 6 JLe2 
first was better. However, after 6 JLe2 
0-0 7 b4 c5!? Black can play to under¬ 
mine White’s b- and d-pawns. 

Alternatively White can dispense 
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with the idea of an immediate b2-b4 
and play 6 Jtd3, which transposes to 
Game 65 after 6 ... 0-0. 

6.. .C5! 

Black strikes at the pawns before 
White has time to support them with 
his pieces. 

7 a3 

Here 7 dxc5? ?3e4 is bad, but 7 b5 
was better in order to stabilise the 
queenside. 

7.. .0.0 8 £b2 £>c6 9 d5? 

Here 9 b5 was essential, when 

9.. .53.5 is unclear. The game move 
allows Black to begin a forcing varia¬ 
tion which leads to the destruction of 
the white queenside. 

9.. .cxb4! 10 £>b5 bxa3 11 £xf6 
£xf6 12 dxc6 Wa5+ 13 £id2 £xa1 
14 Wxal a2 15 cxb7 £xb7 16 £d3 

White must complete his develop¬ 
ment, even though this gives up the g- 
pawn. 

16.. .£xg2 17 2g1 

The enormous strength of the 
passed pawn and the disorganised state 
of White’s game give Black a clear ad¬ 
vantage. He only has to break open 
the centre to force the win by direct 
attack against the white king. 

17.. .£e4! 18 &e2 

This looks desperate, but White 
cannot allow the opening of the f-file 
with 18 JLxe4 fxe4, when 19...2xf2! 
would already be a threat. 

18.. .£xd3+ 19 &xd3 2ab8 20 £>c3 
d5! 21 £>xd5? 

White had to try 21 Wxa2 - Ma- 
laniuk. 

21 ...2fd8 22 We5 Wa3+ 23 Wc3 
#a6 24 e4 fxe4+? 

Already the game is marred by 


time-trouble. After the simple 24...e6 
Black wins the knight and has a mate¬ 
rial advantage to add to his attack. 

25 <&e3 



25...»d6? 

This leads to defeat. Malaniuk 
shows that he would still have had 
winning chances after 25...2xd5 26 
cxd5 2b 1! 27 2xbl axbl# 28 53xbl 
Wb6+ 29 < A ) xe4 #xbl+. 

26 £>xe4 We6 27 2a1 #h3+ 

Exchanging queens was the only 
chance as now Black’s king quickly 
falls prey to the rampaging white 
knights. 

28 <&d2 ®h4 29 We5 Wh6+ 30 *c2 
Wh3 31 £>xe7+<£f8 32 Wh8+! 1-0 

Black loses his queen after 32... < 4 ) xe7 

33 Wg 7+ 4^6 (33...4e8 34 53f6 mate) 

34 53g5+. 

Game 65 

Dorfman-M. Gurevich 

French Championship 1991 * 

1 d4 f5 2 £>f3 £>f6 3 c4 g6 4 £ic3 
£g7 5 e3 0-0 6 £d3 d6 7 0-0 £>c6 
Preparing 8...e5 when, in view of 
the threat of 9...e4, Black would have 
the initiative. 
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8 d5 

This is necessary to prevent 8...e5, 
but it doesn’t quite accord with the 
bunching of White’s pieces in the cen¬ 
tre. The pawn on d5 has far less sup¬ 
port than in the analogous position 
with the white bishop on g2. 

8.. .<&b4?! 

Here 8...^e5!? 9 foxe5 dxe5 would 
have given Black a good version of the 
line discussed in Games 29 and 30. But 
Gurevich wants to guide the game 
into lines with ...c7-c6 and ...e7-e5 
which are familiar from Chapter 3. 

9 £e2 c6 10 a3 foa6 11 Sbl e5 12 
dxc6! 

Gurevich is foiled: he isn’t allowed 
the structure after 12 dxe6 Jhce6 
which he handles so well (see for in¬ 
stance his play against Kasparov in 
Game 44). 

12.. .bxc6 13 b4<&h8 

Black would like to stop White’s 
next move with 13...c5, when 14 b5?! 
foc7 intending 15...^.b7 gives him a 
comfortable game. However, 12 £>b5! 
would be a far more awkward reply. 

14 c5! 

This breaks up Black’s centre and 
gives White a slight but irritating edge 


in the drawish position which results. 

14.. .e4 15 £>d4 dxc5 16 foxc6 «c7 
17 b5 fob8 18 fod5 

The best try for an advantage as 18 
foxbS 2xb8 intending 19.. Jte6 should 
equalise - if White tries to stop this 
with 19 Jtc4?? then 19...^g4! attacks 
both c3 and h2. 

18.. .<&xd5 19 Wxd5 £b7 20 Wxc5 
foxc6 21 bxc6 ®xc6 22 «e7 

This allows Black to exchange off 
his bad bishop. Better was 22 Wa5. 

22.. .£a6! 23 £xa6 Wxa6 24 £b2 
i.xb2 25 Sxb2 Sae8 

Pinter gives 25...#f6 as the simplest 
way to equalise, e.g. 26 Bb7 26 Wxe7 
27 2xe7 a5 followed by challenging 
the well placed white rook with 

28.. .2.e8 etc. 

26 Wb4 »f6 27 Sfbl Sf7 28 g3 &g7 
29 Sd2 g5 30 Sd6 £e6 31 £xe6 
0xe6 32 «c5 &g6 33 Sb8 ^d7! 



The final stage begins. The black 
king will now escape to safety in front 
of its advanced pawns, and this forces 
White to allow perpetual check. 

34 <&g2 ttdl 35 ttc6+ &h5 36 We8 
Wf3+ 37 <&g1 &g4 38 »xf7 Wd1 + 
39 &g2 Wf3+ 40 &g1 Wd1+ 41 &g2 
#f3+ V 2 -V 2 
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Summary 

White needs to be aware that if Black plays the sneaky move order 6...c6 before 

6.. .d6 in the main line, then the immediate 7 d5 is the way to keep an edge (see 
note to Game 63). Apart from that there is little that is essential for him to know 
in this chapter. Black for his part needs to be ready for 7 d5 (Games 61 and 62) 
and also have some idea of how to meet 5 e3 (Games 64 and 65). 

1 d4 f5 2 fol3 fol6 3 c4 g6 

4g3 

4 £>c 3 ±g7 (D) 

5 g3 d6 6 JLg2 e6 - Game 63 
5e3 

5.. .d6 - Game 64 

5.. .0-0 - Game 65 

4.. .£g7 5 £g2 0-0 6 0-0 d6 7 d5 (D) c5 

7..Me 8 8 focb - Chapter 1 
8 foeZ (D) foa8 9 foe\ 

9 Bbl - Game 62 

9.. .£b8 - Game 61 
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4...$Lg7 7 d5 8 foe3 
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